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BOOKS ARE BRIDGES 


By REBEccA CAUDILL* 


Tuere is a peculiar timeliness about the 
slogan, “Books Are Bridges,” which the 
Children’s Book Council has adopted for 
children’s Book Week, based, of course, on 
the urgency for understanding and appreci- 
ating the millions of people who, by virtue 
of our new techniques in transportation and 
communication, are suddenly become next 
door neighbors; but before we go into 
specific discussions of particular books, 
which may bridge the gulfs between chil- 
dren, it may be well to review the efforts 
of children’s book publishers to introduce 
and to interpret to American boys and girls 
the boys and girls of other nations. It is 
hardly necessary to point out, of course, 
that such interpretation as was provided 
for American children who are now adults 
was either limited, or faulty, or both, else 
we should find ourselves more happily sit- 
uated in the world today. 


Some forty or fifty years ago, a serious 
attempt was being made by a few publish- 
ers in this direction. “Peeps at Many 
Lands” was the title of one series of books 
published for children. One can easily 
conjure up a picture of youngsters crowd- 
ing around an old-fashioned stereopticon 
for a peep at houseboats on the Yangtze 
River, or totem poles in Alaska, or herds 
of fat cattle grazing on the wide plains of 
the Argentine. 

Through a stereopticon a scene appears 
three-dimensional. It has width and 
height, and what is more fascinating to 
children, it has depth. And “Peeps at 
Many Lands” and similar series — these 
books always came in series as if under- 
standing of other peoples were not a highly 
specialized art but could be mass-produced, 


* Born Cumberland, Harlan County, Ky., Feb. 
2, 1899; daughter of George W. and Susan 
(Smith) Caudill; A.B., Wesleyan College, Macon, 
Ga., 1920; M.A., Vanderbilt University, 1922, 
Teacher, editor, author of children’s stories and 
books. Barrie 


510 Iowa 


and Rebecca Jean. Home: 
Urbana, Ill. 


instead— these “peeps” gave to many 
American children a foreign scene with 
depth. But the people a child saw in his 
peeping, if left to his own interpretation, 
were little more than the windmills and the 
churches and the fishing schooners with 
which such people were associated in the 


picture. They were never real. They were 
merely properties. Or if the child was 
guided by adult interpretation, he was 


likely to have pointed out to him that the 
people were “different from us,” or “queer,” 
or worst of all, “quaint.” 


A little later, the producers of children’s 
books, both authors and publishers, began 
to realize the limitations of peeping at 
other children, and they sought to human- 
ize the children of other countries by pre- 
senting them as cousins. So we had “Our 
Little Quebec Cousin,” “Our Little Mexi- 
can Cousin,” “Our Little Japanese Cousin,” 
and so on. 


While our cousins made fairly entertain- 
ing reading, I doubt if any such interpre- 
tation of foreign children achieved much 
positive good. The titles themselves imply 
patronage, both toward the child for whom 
the books were written and toward the 
children about whom they were written; 
and in patronage there isn’t a great deal of 
sincerity, and there is less of wisdom. 


We had also another pattern of book 
whose purpose was to reveal the ways of 
people foreign to us. In this pattern, a 
couple of youngsters went visiting around 
and learned all sorts of things, and I stress 
things to distinguish the word from people. 
They were inquisitive youngsters, as chil- 
dren are likely to be inquisitive, and they 
had their questions fully answered. I re- 
member one such book written by as dis- 
tinguished an author as Abbie Farwell 
Brown called “Their City Christmas.” The 
story is domestic rather than foreign inas- 
much as it deals with American children— 
two children living off the Maine coast who 
went to spend Christmas with children in 
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Boston—but it follows the pattern of the 
time. Both sets of children were so in- 
gratiatingly polite and considerate and 
kind that I, at least, for many years, 
looked upon Bostonians and children hap- 
pily selected by fortune to live on islands 
off the coast of Maine as being something 
out of this world. Yet these children 
never became real to me, as Meg, Jo, Beth 
and Amy, or Rebecca of Sunnybrook 
Farm became real, because their sugar- 
coating was too thick. And just because 
of that misinterpretation on the part of the 
author, nobody that I know of today is 
reading “Their City Christmas.” 

Numerous books were written by this 
pattern—children visiting around and find- 
ing out how other children lived. 

There was economy in presenting them 
in pairs, for when information wasn’t 
forthcoming directly, they could make en- 
lightening asides, or they could wonder 
while the backs of the little host and 
hostess were turned, why the two did 
things so differently in their own home. 
And for children so young, they were 
amazingly correct in their deductions. 

When the cousins and the two little visi- 
tors had had their day, we had twins, the 
most famous series being, of course, the 
Lucy Fitch Perkins twins. 

Mrs. Perkins worked out an interesting 
technique for gathering facts about children 
of other lands. She had done considerable 
traveling, I believe, but she drew much of 
her detail of homelife in other countries 
from youthful natives of those countries 
whom she invited to spend some weeks or 
months in her own home. Living next door 
to Chicago where foreign-born populations 
were plentiful—this was before the days of 
stringent immigration restrictions—she nat- 
urally had a fertile field to draw from. 
Before she wrote the Italian twins, for in- 
stance, she invited an Italian-born girl to 
spend several weeks as her house guest, and 
from hourly observation and questioning 
and conversation, and demonstration on the 
part of the guest, Mrs. Perkins collected 
facts about the distinguishing customs and 
commonplaces characteristic of Italian chil- 
dren and Italian life. Her guests, naturally, 
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were older children or young people in 
their teens who still had a fresh memory 
of their native customs and who were ar- 
ticulate about that life. 

Mrs. Perkins’ Twin books provided a 
usually wholesome introduction to children 
of other lands, they were widely read, and 
still are, and they did honest yoeman service 
‘n the matter of introducing American chil- 
dren to children of other lands. 


Now, during this time another type of 
children’s book was being written in 
America, and while the least of the author’s 
intentions was to interpret people of neigh- 
boring countries to our American children, 
he did just that, insofar as those neighbors 
were nationals with whom our own country 
had had unfriendly or actively hostile re- 
lations. 


These were so-called historical stories, 
written to appeal to a youthful masculine 
audience, though girls read them avidly, 
too. There were crammed with action and 
youthful bravado, and battles of wits in 
which the American boy always came off 
best. If you took a carload of different 
titles of such books, you wouldn’t find one 
in which the American hadn’t landed and 
had the situation well in hand by the time 
the author got to the last chapter. The last 
chapter was always mopping up operations. 


Some adults may remember the series of 
books written by the author Joseph 
Alexander Altsheler. He wrote a series of 
five, I believe, around the revolutionary 
struggle, with Kentucky as a background. 
A young American boy is the hero of this 
series, and nothing daunts him, nothing is 
his equal. The cruelest of cruel Indians and 
the most snobbish of snobbish British offi- 
cers are equal pushovers for our young 
friend. 

Mr. Altsheler wrote another series about 
the Texas struggle for independence against 
Mexico. There are plenty of people who 
question the ethics of that struggle today, 
but one of them is not Ned Fulton, all- 
American hero, or as the first book in the 
series of three calls him, “The Texas Star.” 
Fulton by virtue of his typical American 
wits and the equally typical stupidity of his 
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Mexican guards, succeeds in escaping from 
them and finally reaches Texas where he 
warns General Sam Houston of the enemy’s 
approach. Naturally, he pitches in and 
helps Houston to a satisfactory conclusion. 

In a subsequent book in the series, “The 
Texas Scouts,” we have Ned and his friends 
figuring conspicuously in the battle of the 
Alamo. Crockett and Bowie figure bravely 
in this book as one would expect Americans 
to figure, and Santa Anna of Mexico makes 
a most satisfactory villain. 

Such books as these have done positive 
harm to any effort toward an honest inter- 
pretation of people of other countries. For- 
tunately the number of points of contact 
has been small, but wherever contact has 
been made, the damage to understanding is 
devastating. It would be an interesting ex- 
periment if at this moment I asked my 
listeners to write the first three adjectives 
that come to mind in response to the word 
“Mexican,” or to the word “Indian,” or to 
the words “British redcoat.” 

Such books have done equal harm in 
another direction. They have given Ameri- 
cans an inflated sense of their personal and 
collective prowess as opposed to the ability 
and the prowess of people of other coun- 
tries. They are partly responsible for our 
preposterous claims at the end of World 
War I that “America won the war.” They 
explain the over-optimism and the feeling 
of superiority which made it inordinately 
hard for us to accept Pearl Harbor, or the 
German robot bombs, or the fact that on 
Okinawa some regiments of the 96th in- 
fantry suffered losses of 180 per cent. A 
lot of American boys, I dare say, are sleep- 
ing a long, long way from home today 
because it was almost impossible for 
Americans generally to recognize the fact 
that American boys had no monopoly on 
skill, or daring, or cool-headed courage, or 
devotion to a cause. These, we discovered 
somewhat belatedly in the last war, are 
human qualities, not national or racial 
qualities. 

In still another respect, these books have 
done damage, and I mention this point not 
because it bears directly on our interpre- 
tation of people of other lands, but because 
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it has given us an untrue picture of our 
own national character—a picture that has 
tended to magnify certain good qualities we 
possess and to minimize certain bad ones, 
so that when we are thrown with peoples of 
other lands, we are not quite thoroughly 
acquainted with ourselves. Our reading of 
ourselves has caused us to approach all 
foreigners with an inflated ego, as if we 
ourselves, solely, and not in part our happy 
circumstances, are responsible for our supe- 
rior fortunes. These books have highly 
romanticized certain aspects of the Revolu- 
tionary War, for instance, and have been 
realistic about almost nothing. Had they 
been realistic, we might be much more 
hopeful of building a world organization 
similar to our union of independent states. 
A realistic fictionized account of those days, 
such as we have in Esther Forbes’ “Johnny 
Tremaine,” would certainly make us much 
less discouraged about the American char- 
acter as it is revealing itself today in its 
strikes and greedy markets and its gigantic 
struggle by this pressure group and that for 
power. 

It is somewhat superfluous, I imagine, for 
me to mention the necessity for wise and 
honest interpretation of our world neighbors 
to American children. We have come to a 
very painful and a very monstrous stage in 
the evolution of humanity when the 
peoples of all the world are physically but 
not spiritually integrated. The physical in- 
tegration of the universe is the gift of our 
generation. For whatever ends, we per- 
fected the transportation and the communi- 
cation that mock time and space; and 
whatever may result, we have brought the 
people of the world close together. True, 
we shrank the world by dipping it in blood; 
but we shrank it. We made it physically 
one world. We made everybody neighbors 
—the lettered and the unlettered, the un- 
clean and the clean, the slave and the free, 
the hungry and the well-fed; the saint and 
the atheist and the sinner, the Communist 
and the Democrat and the Imperialist. 

It is now the task of the generation 
coming on, the youngsters, the early teen- 
agers, to integrate the world spiritually, to 
break down the racial and religious and 
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ideological barriers that separate peoples, 
to give a common meaning to all human 
struggle, to foster a common pride in all 
human achievement, and to plant in the 
heart of all humanity one common prayer 
for brotherhood. 

In discussing books that interpret world 
neighbors to American children, we are con- 
fronted with the question, “When does a 
book interpret?” 

That book wisely and honestly interprets 
which gets at the core of life. A thousand 
pages of customs and manners and oddities 
of living do not necessarily reveal a foreign 
child to an American child. In fact, cus- 
toms and manners alone cannot reveal a 
child. It is when we know the heart of 
the child at the other gateway to the bridge 
—what it has been fed on in the way of 
family devotion, what it loves, what it 
hungers for, by what faith it lives and acts 
—that we know the child himself. Manners 
and customs are always incidental, and as 
incidentals, they are of secondary impor- 
tance. 

Interpretive stories of children in other 
lands are obviously most successfully written 
from within, by native authors born and 
bred to the life of which they write. They 
may also be written by foreign authors who 
have fallen completely in love, at least for 
the, time being, with the character they are 
portraying. 

This falling in love with a character alien 
to his blood is one of the hardest things 
an author ever has to do, and few have 
done it with complete success. It means 
forsaking and renouncing his own ways of 
living and doing things, his own customs 
and manners and mores, and, most impor- 
tant of all, his own philosophy, and cleaving 
to the object he has chosen to love until he 
finishes his book. It is as complete and 
as binding love as that required of mar- 
riage vows, if he intends to portray the 
real child of a land alien to him. 

One cause for many of the half-done in- 
terpretations of foreign children which we 
find among children’s books is, of course, 
our great haste. For instance, because it 
was expedient during the late war that we 
in this country cultivate our neighbors to 
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the south of us, «re were flooded for a time 
with hastily-written books attempting to 
portray the South American scene. I am 
afraid as soon as inter-continental travel 
seeps over from the colorful ads into our 
everyday American life, and Americans start 
globe-trotting with their accustomed zest, 
we shall have a flood of children’s books 
about every land under the sun. But a 
journey through another land does not 
necessarily bestow upon a traveler the in- 
stant grace of authorship. The book that 
honestly and wisely interprets is a slow- 
blooming flower, with roots deep in the soil, 
and with stem and blade and bud exposed 
to all the sun that shines, and all the winds 
that blow. Time and wisdom are essential 
ingredients of an author’s interpretation. 
There are no substitutes. 

As I have said, I think the most suc- 
cessful books as interpreters for our Ameri- 
can children of other peoples have been 
written by natives themselves. To intro- 
duce our children to the children of France, 
for instance, we have the superb story of a 
French family, the Fruytiers, in Juniper 
Farm, by Rene Bazin. The Fruytiers are 
simple, honest people, living frugally and 
independently and with great spirit close to 
the soil. Through acquaintance with them, 
the American child comes to appreciate the 
interdependence characteristic of French 
families, the respect of children for their 
parents, and the devotion of parents for 
their children, also characteristic of the 
French peasantry. If I could make a gift 
to every American child, I should give him 
a second mother, Madame Fruytier. Ma- 
dame, who considered it her chief duty to 
love her children and help them be good 
would be fine medicine for a lot of the 
emotional ills people nurse today. 

There are many unforgettable scenes in 
the book, all of them simply told, one of 
the most touching and the most beautiful 
being that which took place on the eve of 
the departure of the oldest son, Max, to 
serve with the Zouave Regiment in Africa. 
To say that France is a country requiring 
military conscription of all able-bodied 
young men and three years military service 
is a pale fact. But when a child reads of 
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Max’s last night at home, and the family 
prayers at bedtime, military service takes 
on emotional depth and color. 

For a good many years now, we have 
been absorbing Kipling’s lines: 


O East is East, and West is West 
And never the twain shall meet. 


Yet the American child will discover some 
of the soul of India in Dhan Gopal 
Mukerji’s Gayneck. Gayneck was a pigeon. 
The story concerns his training in the 
Himalayas to carry wartime messages, dur- 
ing World War I, and his healing of fear 
and hate after his frightening experiences 
in the war. But Mukerji’s story is only 
part pigeon, and the other part philosophy. 
Together they pave the way for the meeting 
of the east and the west, for at least a 
partial understanding of Indian peoples. 
Particularly in the story of the healing of 
Gayneck, the book provides through its 
depth and its sincerity an intimate ap- 
proach to the mysticism that characterizes 
India and the Indian people. 

For Sweden there is The Wonderful Ad- 
ventures of Nils by Selma Lagerlof. Nils, 
as you know, is a text book, a geography 
of Sweden which Selma Lagerlof was com- 
missioned to write for the school children 
of her country. It is the masterpiece one 
might expect from a combination of geog- 
raphy and Nobel prize winner. It names 
cities and mountains and rivers and lakes 
just as any other geography does, and de- 
votes much space to the ways in which 
people make a living. But whereas an 
American sixth grader might study his 
geography lesson and be unimpressed that 
Duluth is the home of iron ore, and if 
Pittsburgh should be flattened by an atom 
bomb there’d still be Birmingham, he 
would never forget the migration of Nils 
across Sweden on the back of a goose, nor 
the battle between the gray rats and the 
black rats, nor the city that comes up out 
of the sea every hundred years. In short, 
the book is Sweden with an unforgettable 
personality. 

To portray Italian children, there is Nino. 
Nino was written by Valenti Angelo, an 
artist as well as an author, who lives in 
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America now. It is the fictionized version 
of his childhood in Tuscany, and its pages 
are filled with the creaking of big-wheeled 
painted carts, the tinkle of donkey bells, 
the rich smells of Italian food on feast days, 
and the comradeship between a small boy 
and his parents. It is a gentle book, as 
fragrant as Italian violets and as sunny as 
olive groves. 

I have been looking for a long time for 
a book about English children which does 
for them what Little Women does for 
American children. The nearest IJ have 
come to it is “The Bastable Children.” To 
give American children one brilliant facet 
of English character, however, I recommend 
Alice’s Adventures in Wonderland and 
Winnie the Pooh. These are not books 
about normal English children, to be sure, 
but they contain the essence of English 
character. They reveal, I think, one of 
the reasons why England during the war 
stood up under the rain of German bombs. 
Other countries stood up, too, but England 
was the first, and provided for the others 
the pattern of character and morale neces- 
sary for survival. They reveal the reason 
why when England was waging a savage war 
she was at the same time exhibiting a rare 
genius for pity by gathering on her island 
refugee children from every country in 
Europe, including Germany, and protecting 
them as far as protection was possible. 
They reveal the range of the English mind 
which at one extreme is stubbornly tory 
and at the other is socially-minded and co- 
operative. Seemingly unyielding on the 
surface, the English mind is, underneath, 
elastic and sensitive, and the two books I 
have mentioned, far from being phantasies 
or escapes from realism, are expressions of 
sensitivity and of keen appreciation for the 
subtleties of life. And while to the child 
they are good fun in large doses, they un- 
doubtedly will speak to him in maturity as 
authentic English voices. 

I have said it is not impossible for 
foreign authors—and we shall call them now 
American authors—to write sensitively and 
with deep understanding of children of 
other countries. One example is Eric Kelly, 
who went to Poland on a fellowship to 
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study and to write a history of Polish litera- 
ture. I don’t believe the history has ever 
been written. Instead, as Mr. Kelly 
listened hourly to the tune played on the 
bells of the Church of Our Lady Mary, 
ending in a strange, broken note, he became 
intrigued with the story back of the broken 
note, and he came home in the springtime 
with the manuscript of a children’s book 
instead of the scholarly history he went to 
write. But American children are the 
richer for The Trumpeter of Krakow and 
for Mr. Kelly’s sensitive portrayal of Polish 
courage. 


There is a book for China, too—Young 
Fu of the Upper Yangtze, written by an 
American woman, Elizabeth Foreman Lewis, 
who lived many years in China and loved 
the Chinese people and their country next 
to her own. One wonders when reading 
the book if Young Fu, apprenticed to a 
master coppersmith, didn’t have grafted on 
him a twig of good old American ingenuity. 
But the truth may be that Chinese boys 
beat American boys to ingenuity, as the 
Chinese have beaten us to many traits and 
discoveries. At any rate, Young Fu has 
implanted in my mind a lot of respect for 
all Chinese boys. The story of his appren- 
ticeship and his rise in the world is told 
against the background of Chungking with 
the mighty river rampaging outside the city 
wall, and robbers, gamblers, and smugglers 
padding about the citys streets after night- 
fall along with plain, honest people. 


There is another book, Tobe, by Stella 
Gentry Sharpe, which achieves in our 
American civilization an amazing result. 
Tobe is a little Negro boy, a little southern 
Negro boy. White child or white adult 
reading the simple, honest story of Tobe, 
closes the book with a feeling akin to envy. 
For through Tobe he comes to realize, for 
the first time, perhaps, that it may be fun 
to be a Negro. Just good fun. I believe 
Tobe, widely read by children, would do 
more than all our combined adult books of 
racial theories, sermons, and volumes of 
clever Halsey quips to create amiable re- 
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lations between whites and Negroes in this 
country. 

What Stella Gentry Sharpe has done to 
interpret the American black child, Ann 
Nolan Clark has done for the American 
red child in an exquisite book called 
“In My Mother’s House.” It is a factual 
story of the Indians of the Southwest, 
written with the understanding and the 
sensitivity of a poet, and blessed is the child 
into whose hands it falls before he reads 
that all Indians are cruel and shiftless and 
barbaric. 

In the selection of books that interpret 
wisely and honestly, I am aware that I 
have set high standards and that the num- 
ber of books reaching that standard is 
limited. The big drawback, of course, is 
the scarcity of native books of the quality 
we would like to have. Yet American pub- 
lishers are even now doing something about 
this. Some publishers have already opened 
agencies in Europe to foster the creation of 
just such literature as I have been talking 
about. That it can be fostered is known 
to anyone who is familiar with the develop- 
ment of children’s books in this country 
within the last two decades. 


Within the last few months, also, there 
has been organized an agency in this 
country whose purpose is the collection of 
children’s books from all over the world, 
written by native authors, of course, with 
translation privileges and rights to American 
publication. 

Knowing the need for many bridges to 
span the gulf that separates us from other 
peoples, there is an incentive to hurry into 
print large numbers of books to make real 
and intelligible to American children the 
people with whom they are even now rub- 
bing elbows. Urgent as the matter is, 
however, there is perhaps more than ever 
need for careful selection and wise editing. 
And anyway, according to the East Indian 
philosophy expressed in Gayneck, some of 
which our American children will do well 
to absorb in their world education, hurry 
is sordid. 
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PROGRESS OF A BILL THROUGH THE LEGISLATURE 
IN ILLINOIS 


When a bill is written its supporters 
must select one or more legislators as 
sponsors of the measure. It should then 
be submitted to the Legislative Reference 
Bureau to be checked over. The sponsors 
may be either one or more Senators or 
one or more House members, or both (al- 
though due to the paper shortage there has 
been a request that bills be only introduced 
in one House. There is rarely any advan- 
tage in introducing bills in both Houses 
unless there is need for haste.) 

In every legislative day there is a time 
for a roll call for the introduction of bills. 
The procedure is similar in both the Senate 
and the House. At the roll call the 
sponsor presents the bill. It is taken by 
the Clerk and given a number. (Bills are 
numbered in the order of their introduc- 
tion. Senate bills are numbered S.B. —, 
and House Bills are numbered H. B. —. 
Senate resolutions are S.R. —; House 
Resolutions are H.R. —. Senate and 
House Joint Resolutions are S.J.R. —; 
House and Senate Joint Resolutions are 
H.jJ.R. —. 

After the bill is numbered the presiding 
officer (the Lt. Governor in the Senate; 
the Speaker in the House) designates the 
committee to which the bill is to be sent. 
(The idea of Committee action is that a 
special group of Legislators who have signi- 
fied their interest in the subject shall study 
the bill and hear arguments for and against 
it by all who are interested, and make a 
report back to the main body.) If there is 
a choice between two or more committees, 
the sponsor of the bill can see the presiding 
officer before the bill is introduced and can 
usually arrange to have it sent to the com- 
mittee of his choice. 


The bill is printed and each Legislator 
is given a copy. When the sponsor feels 
the time is suitable he arranges for a hear- 
ing before the committee having the bill. 
This is the time that the citizens can be 
heard, speaking for or against the bill, as 
they wish. The committee may recom- 
mend amendments to the bill if it cares to 
do so. 


After the hearing before the committee 
(which may be long or short; sometimes 
covering several weeks. Sometimes, usually 
to delay or kill a bill through delay, the 
bill is sent to a sub-committee.) At the 
end of the hearing the committee members 
vote on the bill. They may vote to send 
it back to the main body with a recom- 
mendation that it do pass (or pass as 
amended); or they may send it back with 
no recommendation; or they may recom- 
mend that it do not pass. (Usually the 
latter vote ends the bill for the session, 
but it is possible by a vote of the main 
body, to bring the bill out on the floor and 
place it on the calendar.) 


The chairman of the committee which 
considered the bill makes a report of the 
action taken to the main body. If it is 
favorable the bill is placed on the calendar 
on First Reading. There must be at least 
24 hours between actions on a bill. When 
the sponsor is ready to move the bill he 
arranges to have it called up for Second 
Reading. The presiding officer calls up 
the bills but he usually consults the 
sponsor and others interested before acting. 
Second Reading is the time when bills 
may be amended. If there are committee 
amendments they are presented at this 
time and voted on. Any individual mem- 
ber may present amendments at this time 
too. A majority vote is required to pass 
them. When there are no further amend- 
ments, the chair calls for a vote, and if it 
is favorable the bill advances to Third 
Reading. 

The bill is called up for Third Reading 
by the presiding officer, usually after con- 
sulting the sponsor. This is the stage of 
final passage, and a majority of the whole 
assembly is required. That is at least 26 
votes in the Senate and 77 in the House 
(so if members fail to vote on the measure 
it has the same effect as a negative vote.) 


Then the bill goes to the other house. 
Here it is placed on First Reading, and is 
then sent to the appropriate committee 
where it is again printed. After the com- 
mittee acts, the bill goes to Second Read- 
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ing where further action follows the pro- 
cedure of the other house. After it passes 
Third Reading it goes to the Attorney Gen- 
eral for an opinion as to its constitution- 
ality, and then it is sent to the Governor 
for his signature. 

If the Governor vetoes the bill it goes 
back to the Legislature, where it can be 
passed over the veto if two-thirds of the 
members vote for it. 

A bill becomes law the first of July fol- 
lowing its passage. 
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However there is a provision for 
emergency legislation. If a bill has an 
emergency clause attached to it and is 
passed by a two-thirds vote, that is 102 in 
the House and 34 votes in the Senate, it 
becomes law as soon as it is signed. There 
is also provision for quick action. A bill 
may be placed on Second Reading without 
reference to a committee if members agree 
to such action. But such action is only 
taken in very special cases. 


“THE PUBLICITY VALUE OF ILLINOIS LIBRARIES” 


By JAMES F. WELTON* 


Tue atomic bomb has presented a chal- 
lenge to the entire world. Unless nations 
can learn to solve their problems intel- 
ligently, they face extinction. Since ideas 
are in large measure brought to public at- 
tention through the printed page, by news- 
papers, magazines, and books, the libraries 
of the world must bear the burden of in- 
forming and educating people everywhere 
for peace and co-operation. 

Statistics published annually in the Bul- 
letin of the American Library Association 
show that less than fifty per cent of those 
entitled to borrow books from libraries are 
actually doing so. 

Librarians must use all possible effort to 
attract the public into libraries. Librarians 
are not merely custodians of books; they 
are teachers and educators and as such 
should be among the most highly respected 
members of the community. 

How, then, is it possible for a writer like 
Robert M. Yoder to ignore librarians in 
this enormous task of adult education? 
Writing in the September 21st issue of the 
Saturday Evening Post, he asks “Are you 
smart enough to be a citizen?” To him, 
the problem is one for authors and editors. 
Does he take librarians for granted or 
have they failed to impress him with their 
ability to reach into the public conscious- 
* ness? 

We might ask “Are you smart enough to 
be a librarian?” After due allowance is 


* Cleveland, Ohio. 


made for the difficulty in getting adequate 
professional training and for the low finan- 
cial rewards for services performed, libra- 
rians must face the fact that too many 
unqualified persons are now in the pro- 
fession, as reported by Alvarez in his thesis, 
“Qualifications of librarians in the middle- 
west.” 

A better system of apprenticeship would 
remove the number of people who are 
merely clerks, and so raise the general 
level of achievement. 

While many libraries have good founda- 
tion collections of books, it must be ad- 
mitted that the publicity which reaches the 
public is sadly inadequate. Only by using 
modern and up-to-date publicity methods 
can libraries hope to sell the public on the 
need and social desirability of better 
library service. 

The first step is to determine the books 
people want to read. By making book- 
request slips standard equipment at loan 
and other departmental desks, librarians 
can obtain the facts upon which to base 
their library policies. Studies like “What 
people want to read about” and “The 
geography of reading” are unrealistic to the 
extent that they do not take into account 
the specific book title requests which come 
to the library but are turned away because 
of various theories of book-selection based 
on “what people ought to read about.” 

The second step is to place on the 
magazine racks the professional periodicals 
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like Publishers’ Weekly,-Saturday Review 
of Literature, The Library Journal, Wilson 
Library Bulletin, A. L. A. Bulletin, and the 
Library Quarterly. While intended pri- 
marily for librarians, these periodicals no 
more exclusively belong to them than do 
other technical publications belong to 
those actively engaged in the work de- 
scribed in their pages. Librarians are 
either ashamed of their profession and want 
to hide their literature from critical view 
or they are engaged in a campaign to sup- 
press doctrines which they consider un- 
worthy of public attention. Neither view 
flatters the intelligence of the librarian of 
today. 
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While these magazines are usually made 
available on request, much of their pub- 
licity value is lost by keeping them out of 
sight. 

As such, ILLINOIS LIBRARIES can 
help to explore and stimulate enthusiasm 
for wider use of libraries by the public. 
Particularly by including the Monthly 
List of Additions as a regular feature of 
the publication, it will remind librarians 
and others of the opportunity to supple- 
ment local book resources by books from a 
larger central library. These lists will be 
available for a longer length of time as a 
part of ILLINOIS LIBRARIES than if 
printed and circulated separately. 
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FOR SCHOOL LIBRARIANS 


MirIAM HERRON, Editor* 








STORY-TELLING IN THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 
LIBRARY 


By EpitH EpMoNpDs* 


Ong of the chief functions of an elemen- 
tary school library is to awaken an interest 
on the part of the children for reading and 
to develop an appreciation for good litera- 
ture. Reading is a chief means toward liv- 
ing creatively, and verbal sharing through 
story-telling is an added means of encourag- 
ing further reading for enjoyment and 
enrichment. Hugh Mearns once wrote, 
“Reading and story-telling are two of the 
important foods of the creative life.” 

Story-telling is an ancient art, practiced 
through the ages by men who had ideas to 
share—tales of lives and events to relate. 
It has unlimited possibilities in keeping 
alive interest and appreciation for literature, 
as well as kindling new sparks of interest 
in the minds of eager listeners. This art 
has within the past few years been success- 
fully revived on adult radio programs, and 
producers of juvenile radio programs could 
well use more of this type of narration for 
its younger listeners in place of the high- 
geared, over-dramatized programs of this 
present day. 

Story-telling serves as a means of ac- 
quainting children with good books and 
stimulating their interests in reading. There 
develops an appreciation for language 
through good oral expression in a well-told 
tale. Story-telling can be a rich supple- 
ment to classroom activities. Horizons can 
be widened when lives and customs of 
peoples and countries are presented by the 


* Elementary School Librarian, Winnetka Pub- 
lic Schools, Winnetka, Illinois. 


story-teller who introduces a new book along 
the lines of subject interest or, through 
good narration, brings to life an ancient 
piece of folk lore or legend. Children 
listening to a story well told experience keen 
pleasure and enjoy sharing an interest 
common to the group of which they are a 
part. Thus story-telling can bring about a 
deep sense of appreciation for what good 
literature has to offer JF the story-teller 
knows books, understands children, and is 
able, through this art of narration, to bring 
them successfully together. For when a 
child and a book have been successfully 
introduced, there comes within the child a 
desire to read because the interest is pres- 
ent—this interest having been stimulated by 
a well-told story. 


SELECTION OF STORY MATERIAL 


There should be a purpose for the telling 
of a chosen story, for a story having been 
chosen with a purpose in mind means that 
preparation and planning have been engaged 
in. A story may be chosen and planned to 
supplement class group study; to acquaint a 
group with some work of literature; per- 
haps to introduce some new book or the 
style of some author under discussion; per- 
haps a story is needed to fit in with some 
festival or holiday program; or even the 
purpose may be telling a tale just for pure 
enjoyment, All these purposes help to de- 
cide on the story for the occasion. The 
story chosen must truly have something to 
offer—it should fit the purpose originally 
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in mind and be of interest to the age level 
for which it is intended. 

Children’s spans of interest vary with 
their age and development. A story must 
meet them on their interest level and be 
appropriate in length. It is wise not to 
choose a story that stresses didactic ob- 
jectives too obviously. If a story is to be 
told to illustrate, teach, or point out some 
desirable character development such as 
bravery, kindness, and so forth, the story 
structure should be such that the effect will 
bring home its purpose without the listeners 
feeling that they have been “preached” at. 

Repetition and ryhthm are necessary 
qualities for the stories selected for the very 
young child. The old cumulative tales, such 
as “The Old Woman and Her Pig,” bring 
endless delight because of the rhythmic 
repetition. Stories for all ages, unless the 
effect is to be purposely of a serious nature, 
can be richly seasoned with humor. At the 
same time, some serious effects can be 
heightened by a touch of humor. Well- 
chosen humor has a way of relaxing listen- 
ers and granting a mutual something to be 
enjoyed in common. 

Good stories should have a unity of 
effect. They should present the whole pic- 
ture completely with no loose ends hanging 
or unnecessary frills or decorations in the 
form of description and exposition. Stories 
chosen for telling should keep to one point- 
of-view, structurally speaking. Thus, the 
plot should be simple, with a clear begin- 
ning, middle, and end. There should be a 
distinct climax and a direct ending leaving 
the listeners feeling satisfied. This planning 
and careful selection eliminates fuzzy, clut- 
tered presentations which would only con- 
fuse, tire and disinterest the children. A 
story-teller may have to edit a chosen story 
so that it can be presented according to 
the objectives mentioned. The language— 
the choice of words—should be simple, sin- 
“cere, and express feeling. The expression 
should be dramatic enough to create a liv- 
ing experience for the listeners. 

Tales of wonder and magic, folk and 
fairly tales, myths and legends, animal 


tales, humorous tales, and the old cumu- 
lative tales hold the interest of children and 
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they enjoy and accept the defying of nat- 
ural laws when plants and animals speak 
or do the unusual thing. However, the 
story-teller has to choose carefully such 
tales so as to avoid telling gruesome stories 
that might have an undesirable effect. By 
listening to these carefully selected stories, 
the children become acquainted with them 
not only as selections of literature, but ap- 
peciate the introductions they give to the 
customs of many different peoples and 
countries of ages past. This’ is largely true 
of the intermediate grades where myths, 
folk lore and legends are eagerly received. 
Many such selections of literature should 
be given to this aged child, as seldom does 
the older child have the time nor the in- 
terest to go back to fill in the literary gap 
that has occurred in his childhood because 
no one introduced him to the classics. This 
intermediate age also appreciates the hero 
tales and these selections of literature offer 
rich knowledge about the peoples and 
countries of the times. At this age level, 
story-telling of the classics can broaden 
in a supplementary way the classroom ac- 
tivities. 

Then, finally, but not least in the selec- 
tion of stories to be told in the elementary 
school library story-hour, it is important to 
remember that contemporary tales offer a 
realistic tie to our modern ways of living 
and this is all entirely within the child’s 
present-day experiences. Bringing in mod- 
ern selections of children’s literature by 
some of the noted present-day authors is 
a very vital consideration in planning the 
story-hour for various age groups. The 
librarian story-teller has within her power 
to offer her listeners a varied and a rich 
diet of literary education, stimulating read- 
ing interest and, in general, presenting 
books and the school library as very de- 
lightful experiences. With careful planning, 
she can achieve these goals. 


TELLING THE CHOSEN STORY 


Children are sensitive to the manner and 
attitude of the story-teller. If the story- 
teller is genuinely interested in her story, 
the child senses its worthwhileness and 
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settles comfortably to listen attentatively. 
This is why a told story is more effective 
and appealing than a read story. With a 
told story, the manner of approach is more 
direct. A read story only seems justified 
when the written language and presentation 
is such that the greatest appreciation will 
come from hearing the author’s words. 


The story-teller should have enthusiasm 
and spirit to share. She should be vitally 
alive and show that she really has some- 
thing to offer. Her voice should be ex- 
pressive, low, full of warmth and sincerity. 
_There must be no affectation in an effort 
to suggest expression. This expression of 
emotion and feeling must be sincere and 
natural, never overdone. 


A story may be good and adequate in 
structure and purpose, yet poor in lan- 
guage. The story-teller can improve on 
this by a wiser selection of words in pre- 
senting the story, according to the level of 
her listener’s understanding. 

Of gestures there should be few as pos- 
sible. Interest and attention must be kept 
on the story, not on the hands or facial ex- 
pression of the story-teller. However, the 
body needn’t be rigid nor mummified, nor 
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the face showing a dead expression. The 
story-teller’s interest, spirit, and enthusiasm 
will register on her face and in her eyes 
in a natural way which is far better than 
any expressions forced or detracting. 

Children listening to a story should be 
seated in front of the story-teller so that 
she may see all of their faces while talking 
to them and they, in turn, see her. The 
story-teller should not be seated on too 
high a chair so as to cause the children 
to be strained by looking up at an un- 
comfortable angle. 

It is better to tell stories than to memo- 
rize and recite them. Telling the story in 
one’s own words enables the story-teller to 
speak naturally and comfortable and chil- 
dren enjoy listening to stories when they 
are presented in this way. Memorizing is 
a chore and a story-teller who becomes de- 
pendent on this means of presentation grows 
tense in an effort not to forget her “lines.” 
This strain detracts from the purpose and 
natural beauty and interest of the story 
being told. The story-hour is bound to be 
a happy, successful experience for the chil- 
dren and the story-teller if the story was 
chosen carefully and if the story-teller 
really enjoys the story herself. 


THE SCHOOL LIBRARY* 


In planning the library as an integral 
part of a modern school plant, it is neces- 
sary to determine the functional aspects of 
the library. Every part of the library plan 
must be considered from the point of view 
of the use to be made of the library facili- 
ties in the given school situation. The 
service which the library is to offer in the 
total educational pattern of a school pro- 
gram is of paramount importance in the 
planning and developing of the library. 
The newer viewpoint tends to ‘emphasize 
the services rendered by an adequate 


* This article is Part 2, Section V of “A Guide 
for Planning School Plants,” was published Feb- 
ruary 1, 1947 by The National Council on 
Schoolhouse Construction. $1.00. Copies may be 
purchased from the Secretary of the Council, Mr. 
Sam Clemons, Department of Public Instruction, 
Tallahassee, Florida. The Council wishes to 
emphasize that this guide is not intended to 
represent a definite discussion of standards for 
school plant construction as experience subjects 
standards to constant revision. 


library rather than the number of volumes 
it contains or the kinds of books and other 
materials it houses. 


PRINCIPLES 


Basic principles to be considered by 
those charged with the responsibility for 
planning both elementary and secondary 
school libraries are: 

a. The library is an essential agency in 
the school program at all levels of 
education. 

b. The basic objective of the school 
library is identical with the basic 
principle of the school itself. 

c. The library most closely integrated 
with the school is developed from 
within the school. 

d. The school library is a service agency 
and an instruction agency. It in- 
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cludes all types of teaching materials 
in all subject fields and serves all 
grade levels. Thus, it is a laboratory 
for the entire school and community, 
and under the direction of school 
officials. 


The library must be planned so that its 
program will provide boys and girls with 
library materials and services which they 
need and when they need them. It 
should serve the teachers in their work by 
helping them in the selection and use of 
all types of library materials to fit the 
kinds of educational activities in which 
their pupils are engaged. 


FUNCTIONS TO BE HOUSED 


In carrying out the foregoing principles, 
the library will require the following work 
areas: (1) a reading and circulation cen- 
ter, (2) a work room, (3) storage space, 
(4) conference room or rooms, (5) space 
for screening and listening, or the audio- 
visual area, (6) office space for librarian. 


READING CENTERS 


The elementary reading center should be 
sufficient to seat comfortably the largest 
class in the school. All but the smallest 
schools should add space for about twenty 
additional readers. The seating capacity 
of a high-school library can only be de- 
termined after a careful analysis of the 
programming of proposed offerings. In the 
average situation it has been found that 
the reading room should seat 10 to 15 
per cent of the high-school enrollment. 
The reading room should not seat more 
than 100. In large high-schools, it will be 
necessary to provide more than one read- 
ing room. ta 

Special attention should be given to the 
provision of adequate natural and artificial 
lighting and to its proper control and dis- 
tribution so that a desirable visual environ- 
ment is provided. It is especially impor- 
tant to arrange library tables so readers 
will not be forced to face windows or other 
unshielded sources of light. These areas 
require special acoustical treatment. 

The reading centers should be equipped 
with tables that accommodate not more 
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than six readers each and with chairs that 
encourage proper posture. Tables 30” or 
36” wide by 60” or 78” long with three 
readers to each side and none at the ends 
will provide better reading light than tables 
seated on four sides. The standard table 
heights are 20” and 23” for elementary and 
26” and 29” for high-school. The standard 
chair heights (including glides) are 11” and 
13” for elementary and 15” and 17” for 
high-school. Allowance should be made 
for varying heights of tables and chairs in 
the same room. Provision might also be 
made for informal reading without a table. 

The reading center should also include a 
circulation desk, card catalogs, legal-size 
files, adequate bulletin boards, magazine 
and newspaper rack and stools. 

Ten books for each elementary or sec- 
ondary school child is average; but some 
schools provide up to twenty books per 
child. The standard space allowance is 
eight books per linear foot of shelving. 
Shelving should be built into walls and 
alcoves. Bookcase height should not exceed 
5’6” in elementary schools and 7’ in sec- 
ondary schools. The bottom shelf should 
be from 4” to 8” from the floor. Each 
section of shelving should be 3’ long and 
8” deep except that a limited amount of 
shelving should be 10” and 12” deep. 
There should be no projecting trim or 
facing. All shelving should be vertically 
adjustable. A special book-case section 
should designed for display of large 
books and periodicals. 


WORK AND STORAGE ROOM 


This room is to provide work and supply 
storage space for the librarian. It should 
be equipped with running water and a sink, 
an electric outlet, a closed cabinet for sup- 
ply storage, suitable shelving, work tables 
and chairs, a catalog file for librarian’s use, 
a small stepladder, and a typewriter. Stack 
space should be provided for storage of 
magazines and books not in use. 


LIBRARIAN OFFICE SPACE 


This should include: librarian’s desk and 
chair, letter-size office file, and section of 
low-height shelving for professional books 
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and materials. In smaller schools, this 
office might be ‘combined satisfactorily with 
the work and storage room. 


CONFERENCE ROOMS 


One or more rooms should be provided 
for conference, group study, and committee 
meetings. These rooms should be of a size 
to fit their use and should be equipped 
with a 3’ x 5’ table, chairs and shelving. 


AUDIO-VISUAL AREA 


If audio-visual aids are to be used in 
each schoolroom, the library may be the 
service center for these materials. Facili- 
ties should include a room for audio-visual 
material storage, screening, and listening, 
with a minimum total space of one class- 
room size. Equipment should include a 
demonstration table or bench, a turntable 
with earphones, a projection screen, chairs 
for a class group and a 3’ x 5’ conference 
table. 

Storage space should be provided for 
films, filmstrips, stereographs, recordings, 
projectors, portable radios, playback ma- 
chines and other equipment, maps, and 
posters. This storage space should include 
adjustable library shelving (7%” x 7%” x 
1%” and 14%” x 14%” x 1%”), shallow- 
drawer cabinets (15” wide, 12” deep, 13” 
high), cupboards of appropriate size, a 
cabinet with several shallow shelves for 12” 
recordings and 16” transcriptions, and a 
wall storage case at least 25” x 36” x 6”. 
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COMBINED SCHOOL AND 
COMMUNITY LIBRARY 


Library combinations sequire expansion 
of all areas (i.e., reading rooms, conference 
rooms, storage and work space, audio-visual 
area) to meet the needs of adults as well 
as students. The combination library 
should be located on first floor with out- 
side entrance to adult reading room. 
Reading rooms for adults and pupils may 
be separated by means of glass partitions 
or counter-height shelving. In the same 
manner, reading areas for grades one to six 
and grades seven to twelve may be 
separated from each other. 


* * * * 


Aids to Teaching About the United Nations. 
Office of Press and Radio Relations, Na- 
tional Education Association, Washing- 
ton, D. C., 1946. 23. processed. 10c. 


Presents a guide to the material on 
the United Nations. Aids are grouped 
under the three principal sources: (1) 
United Nations Secretariat; (2) U. S. 
Department of State; and (3) American 
Association for the United Nations. Lists 
more than 50 pamphlets, study guides, 
posters, and charts, available free of 
charge to teachers from these agencies; 
additional material from other sources is 
also listed. 
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ILLINOIS LIBRARIES 


AROUND THE STATE 





What's News in Library Service 








Serena Brown White, formerly 


Mrs. 
librarian of the Sheldon Township Public 
Library, and now living in Port Townsend, 


Wash., writes: “I shall enclose a picture I 
took recently of the buildings at the ranch 
of Betty McDonald’s former home, known 
as “The Egg and I” farm. (The picture 
appears on the front cover of this issue.) 
It is about fifteen miles from our town of 
Port Townsend which in the book is 
“Town”. Docktown is Port Ludlow where 
we take the ferry on a drive to Seattle. 


We drove all through that territory yester- 
day while deer 
When it comes to descriptions of the wilder- 


and pheasant hunting. 


ness and the grandeur of scenery of the 
old historic “Town”, Miss McDonald has 
not exaggerated. She has failed, I think, 
in doing justice to its people. They are 
exceedingly friendly and we do not think 
they could have changed this much in 
twenty years or since she came to the ranch 
as a bride.” 


OUTSTANDING BOOKS OF YEAR ANNOUNCED 


The American Library Association an- 
nounced its selections as the fifty outstand- 
ing books of 1946. 


Included in the list was John Hersey’s 
“Hiroshima,” the now famous report on six 
survivors of the explosion of the first atomic 
bomb. 


Novels selected by a vote of the 16,000 
members of the association included: 


Bridge, “Singing Waters”; Dreiser, “Bul- 
wark”; Fast, “The American”; Howe, “We 
Happy Few”; LaFarge, “The Sudden 
Guest”; Moore, “Spoon Handle”; Richter, 
“The Fields”; Schmitt, “David the King”; 
Sharp, “Britannia Mews”; Ward, “Snake 
Pit,” and Welty, “Delta Wedding.” 


Among the non-fiction titles on the list 
were the following: 

Dean, “Cornerstones of Peace”; Dos 
Passos, “Tour of Duty”; Halsey, “Color 
Blind”; Butcher, “My Three Years with 
Eisenhower”; Fowler, “A Solo in Tom 
Toms”; Gould, “Yankee Storekeeper’; In- 
gersoll, “Top Secret,” and Kravchenko, 
“I Chose Freedom.” 

=e 8 & * 

The following delegates and alternates to 
the Illinois Women’s Conference on Legis- 
lation have been named by the [Illinois 
Library Association: 

Mrs. Robert Preble, Chicago. 

Grace Gilman, Springfield. 

Nellie M. Clark, Chicago. 

Sarah Molony, Quincy. 
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COMMITTEE ON RURAL LIBRARY SERVICE 


A newly appointed sub-committee of the 
Illinois Library Association Planning Board 
is the committee on rural library service. 
A brief organization meeting of this com- 
mittee was held during the Illinois Library 
Association meeting in Springfield, October 
lith. It was decided at that session that 
each member become as weil informed as 
possible on rural problems. 


A second meeting of the committee was 
held during the mid-winter American 
Library Association meeting in Chicago, 
December 29th, at which time information 
was pooled. It was decided that the com- 
mittee’s first duty was to publicize available 
library service and work along the same 
lines as similar organizations. The com- 
mittee stands ready to cooperate with other 
agencies by supplying exhibits and pro- 
grams at various rural gatherings. The 
membership of the committee will be flexi- 
ble depending on the activities pursued. 
Present members are: 


Alma Lundeen, Chairman, Field Visitor, 
School Libraries, Illinois State Library. 

Alice Lohrer, President of I. L. A. 

Earl Browning, Librarian, Peoria Public 
Library. 

Dorothy Hiatt, Illinois State Library, Ex- 
tension Service. 

Mrs. Katherine Arzinger, Librarian, Ge- 
neseo Public Library. 


Lois Farr, 
Library. 


Librarian, Pontiac Public 

Irene Mason, District Librarian, Region 1, 
Illinois State Library. 

Leona H. Ringering, District Librarian, 
Region 3, Illinois State Library. 


* *+ * * * 


BROWNING, Earl, librarian of the 
Peoria Public Library, in presenting his 
resignation from the State Library Advisory 
Committee, representing Region 4, wrote, “I 
have now reached the time of life when I 
wish to decrease my responsibilities and 
therefore ask that you accept my resignation 
as a member of this committee.” 


Mr. Browning has served on the com- 
mittee since it was legally established in 
1937 (he was a member of a similar com- 
mittee named in 1935 to administer the 
first state-aid grant to libraries in Illinois). 


* * * * * 


WYNN, Curtis, librarian of the Gales- 
burg Public Library, has accepted member- 
ship on the Advisory Committee to succeed 
Mr. Browning as representative of Region 4. 


* * *£ * * 


RIDGWAY, Helen A. has been appointed 
Public Library Specialist of the Department 
of Information and Advisory Service of the 
American Library Association. She will 
start her work at the Association head- 
quarters in Chicago, February 17, 1947. 


Miss Ridgway, who was born in Cali- 
fornia, received her bachelor’s degree in 
library science from the University of 
Illinois and her master’s degree from Co- 
lumbia University. She has had a special 
interest in adult education and was re- 
sponsible for a survey of the reading inter- 
ests of non-library users, based on the 
community of Flushing, New York. 


In her latest position as Assistant Super- 
visor of Public Libraries for the New York 
State Education Department, she has 
worked with the state survey of libraries 
and the continuing studies growing out of 
that project. 

The A. L. A. Executive Board has re- 
quested the Public Libraries Division, Li- 
brary Extension and Trustees Divisions to 
appoint one member each to an advisory 
committee to the Public Library Specialist 
at A. L. A. Headquarters. Those appointed 
are: Amy Winslow, Enoch Pratt Free Li- 
brary, Public Libraries Division; Mildred 
Sandoe, Library Extension; and Mrs. 
Samuel Mitchell, Trustees. 


* * * * * 


ROGERS, Helene H., Assistant State 
Librarian in Illinois, has been elected 
Chairman Elect, 1947, of the Illinois Unit 
of the Catholic Library Association. 
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Trustees Will Be Honored Again 


The nominations for citation of Trustees 
must be in not later than March, 1947 and 
preferably earlier. Mrs. Philip Sidney 
Smith, the Chairman of the A. L. A. Jury 
on Citation of Trustees announces that the 
Committee wishes recommendations for the 
annual citation of Trustees for the year 
1946-47. These recommendations, with sup- 
porting evidence, should be sent to Jury on 
Citation of Trustees, A. L. A. Headquarters, 
50 East Huron Street, Chicago (11), Illi- 
nois. 

After a trial period of three years, upon 
the recommendation of the Jury on the 
Citation of Trustees, the A. L. A. Council at 
its meeting on October 13, 1944 unani- 
mously voted to continue the annual cita- 
tions. 

Those who may send in names to be con- 
sidered are: Library Boards, Individual 
Library Trustees, State Library Extension 
Agencies, State Library Associations or the 
A. L. A. Trustees Division. 

The work of Trustees of large and small 
libraries to state and national library activi- 
ties as well as service to the local library 
are given equal study and consideration. 

The only limitation put upon those to be 
nominated is that each Trustee must be in 
actual service at least part of the calendar 
year preceding the conference at which 
awards are made. 

Since the first citations were presented 
at the Boston Conference in 1942, two have 
been awarded each year. In 1946 Mrs. 
Myrtle J. Price of Tuscaloosa, Alabama 
and James J. Weadock, Jr., of Lima, Ohio 
were cited for their meritorious service as 
Trustees. 


JURY ON THE CITATION OF 
TRUSTEES 


Created by Council, May 1940, on the 
recommendation of the Trustees Section as 
follows: 

Wuereas, Awards are being made by the 
American Library Association to librarians 
for distinguished service, and 

‘WHEREAS, Without financial reward, some 
30,000 library trustees throughout the land 
give of their time and thought voluntarily 


to the cause of library service, and many 
trustees look upon their library work as 
their opportunity for genuine public serv- 
ice; therefore be it 

RESOLVED, That the Council of the Amer- 
ican Library Association adopt a plan to 
give national recognition to meritorious 
achievements through citation of outstand- 
ing library trustees, under the following 
conditions: 


1. That the plan be adopted for a trial 
period not to exceed three years, when it is 
recommended that it again be considered. 


2. That two library trustees be cited for 
distinguished service each year. 

3. That the citations be made annually 
at a general session of the American Li- 
brary Association. 

4. That equal consideration be given to 
trustees of small and large libraries. 

5. That the jury may take into consid- 
eration state or national library activities 
as well as service to the local library. 


6. That citations be limited to trustees 
in actual service during at least part of the 
calendar year preceding the conference at 
which the award is made. 


7. That recommendations for citations 
may be submitted by any library board, 
individual library trustee, state library ex- 
tension agency, state library association, or 
state trustee organization, or by the Trus- 
tees Division of the American Library Asso- 
ciation, and that recommendations must be 
accompanied by a full record of the candi- 
dates’ achievements. 


8. That recommendations must be re- 
ceived by March 1 to be considered for 
citations at the next annual meeting. 

9. That the Executive Board of the 
A. L. A. appoint a special jury on citation 
of trustees to include three trustees nomi- 
nated by the Trustees Division, one state 
library extension worker, and one librarian 
of a city or county public library. 

10. That the jury be authorized to make 
no citations in any given year when, in its 
opinion, no sufficiently outstanding achieve- 
ment is brought to its attention; or that it 
be authorized to make only one citation. 
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CITATION OF TRUSTEES 


In order to give national recognition to 
the meritorious achievements of library 
trustees, the Council, at its meeting, May 
31, 1940, unanimously adopted a resolution 
for the annual citation of two trustees at 
a general session of the American Library 
Association for a trial period of three years. 
Through the freezing of boards and com- 
mittees due to war conditions the trial 
period was extended to the fourth year. 
Upon recommendation of the Jury on Cita- 
tion of Trustees, the Council, at its meet- 
ing, October 13, 1944, unanimously voted 
to continue the annual citations to two 
trustees for distinguished service under the 
following conditions: that equal considera- 
tion be given to trustees of large and small 
libraries; that consideration be given to 
state and national library activities as well 
as service to the local library: that citation 
be limited to trustees in actual service dur- 
ing at least part of the calendar year pre- 
ceding the conference at which the award 
is made; that recommendations for citations 
may be submitted by any library board, 
individual library trustee, state library asso- 
ciation or state trustee organization, or the 
A. L. A. Trustees Division, accompanied by 
a full record of the candidate’s achieve- 
ments. Citations have been awarded to the 
following: 

1941 Rush Burton, trustee, Franklin 
County, Georgia, Library Board, 
and editor, Lavonia, Georgia, 
Times 

William Elder Marcus, trustee, 
Free Public Library, Montclair, 
New Jersey 
1942 The late James Oliver Modisette, 


chairman, Louisiana Library — 


Commission (Award made post- 
humously) 

Charles Whedbee, trustee, North 
Carolina Library Commission 
(Award made posthumously 
1945) 

1943. Mrs. Marian Doren Tomlinson, 
trustee, Public Library, Evans- 
ton, Illinois 

Ora L. Wildermuth, trustee, Public 
Library, Gary, Indiana 
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1944 Mrs. Lenore W. Smith, trustee, 

Public Library of the District of 
Columbia, Washington, D. C. 


B. F. Coen, trustee, Fort Collins 
Public Library and the Larimer 
County Library, Fort Collins, 
Colorado 


1945 Mrs. A. W. Errett, Jr., trustee, 


Public Library, Kewanee, Illinois 
M. M. Harris, trustee, San An- 
tonio, Texas, Public Library, and 
editor of San Antonio Express 
and San Antonio Evening News 


1946 Mrs. Myrtle J. Price, trustee, Tus- 
caloosa County Library, Tusca- 
loosa, Alabama 

James J. Weadock, Jr., trustee, 


Public Library, Lima, Ohio. 
* * * * & 


The following books have been received 
for the International Mind Alcove from the 
Carnegie Endowment for International 
Peace to encourage a wider knowledge of 
international relations: 

Gomme, A. W., Greece, Oxford Univer- 
sity Press. 

Gordon, A. and D., Our son, 
Whittlesey House. 

Soljak, P. L., New Zealand, Macmillan. 

Wade, Mason, The French-Canadian out- 
look, Viking Press. 


* * * * * 


Pablo, 





The “WORLD IN BOOKS” con- 
ducted by the Illinois State Library 
is heard each Friday at 2:30 P. M. 
over WILL—the University of IIli- 
nois radio station in Urbana. 











Early in December, the Charleston Pub- 
lic Library received a gift of books that is 
a credit to any library and especially to a 
small one in a town of about nine thousand 
population. Charleston, the library board 
of trustees and the librarian, Mrs. Sophia 
Lieberknecht, feel that other libraries 
throughout the state will be happy to hear 
about these books. 
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The Andrew Dunn post of the Charleston 
America . Legion, headed by its commander, 
Dr. Charles H. Coleman of the social sci- 
ence faculty at the local Teachers College, 
presented a memorial collection of out- 
standing books to the library. Most of the 
collection consists of non-fiction books 
which will have lasting literary value al- 
though some may be listed as purely fic- 
tion. Each book, on its fly-leaf, bears the 
name of a boy or girl in Eastern Coles 
county who gave his or her life in this 
last great struggle for existence—World 
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War 2. No marker’in stone, it is believed, 
would have been so effective or so filled 
with actual love for these dead warriors as 
are these books, now in circulation and be- 
ing read daily by patrons of the library. 
Every book was selected with care and 
thought as to its merit and its fitting 
tribute. The local newspapers gave the 
Memorial deserved publicity that the gen- 
eral reading public might familiarize itself 
with these books and understand its full 
meaning. 


SCHOLARSHIPS AND ASSISTANTSHIPS, 1947-48 


University of Illinois Library School 


Several scholarships and assistantships 
will be available for graduate students in 
Library Science at the University of IIli- 
nois for the academic year 1946-47. Candi- 
dates must hold an A.B. degree from an 
accredited college and a degree or certificate 
for the first year of professional study in 
librarianship from an accredited library 
school. Applications should be addressed 
to R. B. Downs, Director, University of 
Illinois Library School, Urbana, Illinois. 

The Katharine L. Sharp Scholarship, 
maintained from the income of an endow- 
ment fund established by the Alumni Asso- 
ciation, provides a stipend of $300 for the 
year and exemption from tuition fees. Ap- 
plication for this scholarship should be filed 
no later than March 1, 1946. Announce- 
ment of the award will be made on April 1. 

University scholarships carry a stipend 
of $350 and exemption from the payment 
of the usual tuition. They are open only to 
candidates who are not over thirty years 
of age at the time when the appointment 
is to be made. Applications should be filed 
immediately. Successful candidates will be 
notified on April 1. 

Assistantships in various departments of 
the University Library and in some depart- 
mental libraries will also be available to 
graduate students. Three-quarters time 


appointments require thirty hours of work 
per week and pay a monthly salary of $120; 
half-time appointments require twenty 
hours of work per week and pay a salary 


of $80 per month. The length of time re- 
quired by the student to complete the re- 
quirements for the M.S. degree varies with 
the individual, but usually does not exceed 
two years. Applications should be filed as 
soon as possible and no later than May 1, 
1947. Appointments will be announced on 
June 1. 
ss ¢ @ @ 

According to statements on annual re- 
ports from the public libraries of the State, 
much worth-while activity is going on in 
connection with the services given by each 
library. In brief: 


ALGONQUIN 
The library has redecorated and sixty 
feet of book shelves added. On Feb. 
23 the Library celebrated its 25th anni- 
versary. Helen C. Rattray is acting Li- 
brarian. 


ALTON—Jennie D. Hayner Library 
Miss Eunice C. Smith, a member of the 
Board made a gift for Children’s Room 
which included a new desk, shelving 
and magazine rack. 


AMBOY 
The tile roof on the Pankhurst Memorial 
Library was relaid in 1946. The cost 
was $800 which was paid by the City. 


ANTIOCH Township Library 
Added an unusually large number of 
volumes to the library this year. In- 
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stalled florescent lighting fixtures and 
improved the interior of the building 
by redecorating. 


ATLANTA 


During the year a Memorial shelf of 
books for deceased service men and 
patrons was installed. A book case 
was also secured for this collection. 


AVON—Saunders Library 


A legacy from Nelle Ross brought the 
total endowment fund up to $10,935.35. 
The interest only from this fund may 
be used. 


Gifts totalling $85 were received in a 
special fund for the installation of 
lights. 


Mr. and Mrs. Lillie presented the li- 
brary with $25 to be used for teen-age 
books in the Nancy Lillie Memorial 
collection previously presented by the 
Lillie Family. 


BELVIDERE—Ida Public Library 


Received a gift of $675 from the late 
Mr. J. R. Balliet. This is to be used 
to decorate the reading rooms and to 
improve the lighting facilities. 


O. B. Wright is acting pres. since the 
death of Judge R. V. Carpenter, who 
had served in that capacity for a num- 
ber of years. 


BROOKFIELD 


Five thousand dollars has been raised to 
date in the town toward a living 
memorial fund for the 46 boys who lost 
their lives in World War II. 


Thirteen hundred names on honor roll 
during recent war. These names will 
be listed in book to become history of 
the library during World War II. 


Expect to institute delivery service to 
Congress Park and Hollywood in near 
future. 


“State of Illinois” was theme for sum- 
mer reading contest and many pleas- 
ant trips taken to historical spots in 
the State. 
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CALUMET CITY 


Summer work with children 

Local leaders with vocational or hobby 
interest volunteered to lead story hour. 
Trip to fire station was educational. 
Travelogues to South America and 
Greenland highlighted the summer pro- 
gram. An hour of music appreciation 
with phonograph records, was held. 


Book week was observed with librarian 
visiting schools and addressing P. T. A. 
Open House and tea on Sunday after- 
noon closed the week. A book review 
and introduction of board members 
were special features of the tea. 


A discussion group of high school girls 
on personality problems ran six weeks 
with great success. The high school 
girls also help with the story hour. 


CARBONDALE 


Children’s Room redecorated with new 
pictures and displays of story book 
characters. A story hour was held 
twice each month during the winter— 
programs built around the 1944 Book 
Week theme “United thru Books”. A 
new roof laid on front half of the 
building. New electric wiring to pro- 
vide drop lights between all of the 
book cases has been installed. Fans 
and all electrical receptacles have been 
inspected and repaired. Extensive im- 
provement is planned to be made as 
labor and materials become available. 
76 books received as gifts from friends. 


CASEY Township Library 


Extra Activities: Community Letters— 
Names and addresses of 52 service men 
and women were turned in. Four 
sheets of airmail stationery were 
stapled together for each one turned 
in, with the name in the upper left 
corner. Anyone visiting the library 
might write a note on any of these 
letters. Some letters contained notes 
by as many as 11 people. Twenty-three 
of these letters were mailed one day, 
Publicity was given the project. Once 
a name was given, the person received 








letters from Casey Community until 
he was “home again.” 


A 9 to 90 Book club was organized— 
Members may join at 9, and they hope 
to have 90 members. 


Plans are underway for a Memorial Shelf 
for heroes of World War I and II. 


CHICAGO HEIGHTS Public Library 
Heating system improved. New chairs 
for reading room and furniture for 
office purchased. 


New clocks for adult and junior rooms. 


Book talks by staff to various groups. 


CISCO—Willow Branch Township Library 
The interior of the library was redeco- 
rated during the year. 


CLINTON—Vespasian Warner Public Li- 


brary 
Library sponsors a series of “Travel 
Talks” during the summer, with 


friends of the library as guest speak- 
ers, for young people, 10:30 a. m. on 
Saturday morning. 

During the winter and spring months 
a story hour was held at 10:00 a. m. 
on Saturday. 

A Library Reading Club is also con- 
ducted during the summer. A “Teen 
Corner for Junior High students” in 
the northwest corner of the Browsing 
Room was quite popular. 


Classes from grade and high school visit 
the library with teachers. 

A very interesting project sponsored by 
the library was a “Treasure Chest” con- 
taining 50 new books and a scrap book 
with pictures of Clinton boys and girls 
sent to Holland. A blank scrap book 
was included—the return of which is 
looked forward to with great interest. 


CORDOVA Township Library 
Received a new coat of paint. Had the 
loan of over 600 books from the State 
Library which has been very much ap- 
preciated by patrons. Rooms were 
used by Red Cross all during war, also 
by World War Mothers’ Organization. 
Fireman’s organization meets here once 
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a month also all important town meet- 
ings. The library is the most used 
public building in the township. 


DIXON 
Miss Margaret Scriven resigned as li- 
brarian in April. 
July 1, 1946, Joe D. Langston, who com- 
pleted his library training at the Grad- 
uate Library School, University of 


Chicago, became librarian. i 


DWIGHT 
Ten dollars was received for Junior Books 
from Dwight Woman’s Club. Fifteen 


books were received as gifts from 
friends of the library. 

EFFINGHAM 

City Council room, adjacent to the 


City Library room was given over as 
a depository for the use of bookmobile 
headquarters for District 5. The Pub- 
lic Library will have use of these 
books. 


ELGIN—Gail Borden Public Library 
Juvenile department remodeled and new 
lighting system installation started. 


EL PASO 
A memorial shelf has been installed and 
many books presented in memory of 
deceased friends. 


EVERGREEN PARK 
Gift of $25 for children’s books was re- 
ceived from Woman’s Club. Gift of 
$100 was received for books—memory 
of a soldier killed overseas. 


FAIRFIELD 

A bequest of $10,000 received from the 
estate of the late E. H. Childress, 
former member of the library board. 
It will not be used at present but has 
been invested in the hope it will be 
the beginning of a fund for a new 
building in the future. 


FAIRMOUNT 
Vance Township Library has completed 
its third year with a record of steady 
growth. It is now entirely out of debt. 
Its doors are open to the public six 
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days a week—thirty hours. A second 
room has been added. Sixteen maga- 
zines are currently received. 


FARMER CITY 
Public Library Association of Farmer 
City gave books to the amount of 
$256.42 and $62.50 in cash. The 
Shakespeare Club gave $25.00 to the 
book fund. 


FOREST PARK 

The Superintendent of Forest Park Pub- 
lic Schools stated that he is pleased 
with the service from Field Branch and 
would like to see another branch 
opened at one of the other schools. 

Publicity was given the project of using 
the Soldiers’ Memorial Fund for new 
library building. This issue has not 
as yet been decided. Gifts of books 
in memory of friends and relatives 
have been numerous. 


Book collection is being strengthened in 
the field of home building and decora- 
tion and in educational and vocational 
subjects. 


FRANKLIN GROVE Public Library 

Improvement of library grounds by grad- 
ing and seeding, wrought iron grille 
work placed at steps of front entrance 
of building and library equipment pur- 
chased. 

Have $7,300 in bonds from endowment 
funds. - 


GENESEO Township Library 
Four stations established in four rural 
schools serving children of the town- 
ship. 


GENEVA Public Library 
Book Week was celebrated with a Hobby 
Show for 7th and 8th grade pupils 
and a Book Review for the adults. 


GLENCOE Public Library 
A Garden Fair, held in and around the 
library was attended by about 2,500 
people. A list of garden books was 
distributed. 


The Great Books discussion group, under 
the direction of Clinton Bennett a 
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member of the library board, meets 
twice a month. This is a part of a 
Chicago Area project sponsored by the 
U. & C. 

Reading matter for servicemen is still 
being received and distributed by 
Booktruck to the U. S. O. 


GLEN ELLYN Free Public Library 

$1,127 was given during the year by 
“Fr. of Library.” 

$172.62 has been given for books for 
memorial shelf for Glen Ellyn citizens 
who gave their lives during World 
War II. 

$20 for books and magazines was given 
by the Garden Club which meets at 
the library.. 

Fresh flowers twice a week were kept at 
the library all summer by this club. 

The Century Club (men over 65) gave 


9 books in memory of deceased mem- 
bers. 


$10 was given by the Woman’s Club. 


An exhibit of minerals used in the atomic 
bomb were on display. 


GRANITE CITY 
Auditorium improved by the installation 
of fluorescent lights and venetian 
blinds. 


Special effort was made to provide books 
for refresher courses for men returning 
to their jobs and books, information 
and pamphlets of G. I. rights, post-war 
homes, etc. 


GRAYSLAKE 
A summer reading program was spon- 
sored in which 60 grade school chil- 
dren participated. Prizes of books were 
awarded. Story hours were conducted 
for the younger children over a three 
month period ending at Christmas. 


GREENUP—Carnegie Public Library 
The library was redecorated with funds 
saved for that purpose. A new furnace 
and stoker were installed. 


HARVARD—Delos F. Diggins Library 
Mary D. Ayer Trust Committee gave 


$200, indicating its use was for the 
floors. 
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WARREN COUNTY LIBRARY—Henne- 
pin 
Additional file boxes are now a necessity 
and indicates the growing of our Coun- 
ty Library. The great demand for 
books on foreign countries proved with- 
out a doubt the alert reading public 
in. this rural county. It is with pride 
that our collection of both fiction and 
non-fiction compares favorably with 
much larger libraries. 


HINSDALE 

Library has been re-arranged. A separate 
section for the children, office and work 
room have been made possible. 

“Great Books” course in two groups, con- 
ducted by the library in cooperation 
with the Friends of the Library. 

Friends of the Library group is also 
collecting items for a history of Hins- 
dale. 

School and Library cooperate in order- 
ing, classifying and cataloging school 
books. 


KEWANEE 

Installed fluorescent lights throughout 
building. Launched the North Branch. 
Moved Children’s Room. Transferred 
Art Collection to North room and Hall. 
Redecorated both rooms. Recondi- 
tioned floors throughout the building. 
Special care and treatment given all 
trees. Entire building and grounds are 
now in good repair. 


KNOXVILLE 
During the past year the following gifts 
have been received by the library: 
Mrs. Jennie Schwartz $100. 
Mrs. C. E. Beecher $100. 
Woman’s Club one book for each man 
who lost his life while serving his coun- 


try. 


LaGRANGE 
Group Discussion of “Great Books” pro- 
moted by the University of Chicago is 
conducted by the library. 
Story hour at the library in winter and 
at the parks in summer; stories told 
at Girl Scout Day Camp, and the Vic- 
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tory Garden Reading Club were popu- 
lar diversions during the year. 

Courtesy cards are issued by libraries of 
the West Suburban Area of Cook 
County. LaGrange cooperates in this 
project. 


LIBERTYVILLE—Cook Memorial Library 

Took out Workman’s Compensation and 
Public Liability insurance. 

Eighteen trees planted in Library Park. 

Conducted kindergarten story telling. 
Summer story hour each Saturday for 
smaller children and reading project 
for older children. 

Had Girl Scout exhibit and badge in- 
struction. 

Moved Mundelein Branch to better quar- 
ters. 

Observed book week. Participated in 
Russian relief Drive. 


LOMBARD — Helen M. Plum Memorial 

Library 

Library quarters and caretakers apart- 
ment decorated. 

Pamphlet unit added. 

Christmas stories told in all five schools. 

Friends of the Library donated $150.00. 

Village hostess takes library applications 
on her calls. 


MELVIN 
Redecorated the interior. Added two 
new sections of book cases. 


MIDLOTHIAN 

Board of Directors painted the library 
building. Installed toilet and wash- 
stand. Built seven new sections of 
bookcases and put in a modern heat- 
ing stove. 

After three lean years, during the process 
of organization and waiting for tax 
money to come in, the library now will 
be working on funds in hand. A very 
good record for so short a period. 


MINIER 
Moved the library from up-stairs quar- 
ters to a first floor location in building 
on main street. Work of making 
shelves, painting, etc., was done by 
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Roland Maas, president of the board 
and Wilbur Smith, a friend of the 
library at no charge except for material. 

Township library support is to be voted 
in the near future. 


MT. CARMEL—Carnegie Library 
Building redecorated. Children’s story 
hour conducted. 


MT. VERNON 

Mt. Vernon shelf established — includes 
pamphlets, books, programs, directories, 
speeches, dedications, etc. of Mt. Ver- 
non. 

Reference Dept. moved and improved. 

Stoker purchased and installed. 

Classroom tours, scout classes, bookbind- 
ing classes, civic club services, etc. 

School group libraries. 


NAPERVILLE—Nichols Library 

Various types of evergreens were planted 
to beautify the lawn. Two boxes were 
filled with flowers and placed outside 
the entrance. 

New front steps and cementing part of 
the basement are anticipated in the 
near future. 


NASHVILLE 

Library has been moved from 2nd floor 
of the City Hall building to a separate 
building. 

City Council has expended approximately 
$500 of city funds for converting this 
building into a library. Interior is 
roomy, bright and cheerful. 


NEWMAN Township Library 
Arrangements have been completed to 
double the size of the library room. 


NORMAL 
Interior of the library was repainted. 
Four new sections of shelving. A slop- 
ing top table and bench for younger 
readers have been purchased. Several 
tables were donated by the Red Cross. 


OAK LAWN 
Although this library was established by 
voting a tax only three years ago, a 
building has been purchased during the 
past year to house it. 
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ONEIDA—Greig Memorial Library 
Gifts during the past year were: 
Mrs. Philip S. Post $2,000. 
Miss Fannie Shaw $100—both for En- 
dowment fund. 


PARIS 

New roof was added. 

Yard tiles were cleaned and broken ones 
replaced. 

Fireproof safe was purchased for the 
office. 

Twenty-four new chairs were purchased 
for reading room. 

Office floor was refinished. 

Story hour for children has been held 
every Saturday morning since Novem- 
ber 1945. 


PEORIA HEIGHTS 
Special election sponsored by Friends of 
the Library resulted in 2 mill tax. 
Money raised by Friends of the Li- 
brary—$400 was used to hire addi- 
tional help. 
Hours were increased from 28 to 40. 


PERU 

Publicity has been stressed during the 
year. 

Story hour has been continued and par- 
ties held for special holidays. 

Displays of hobbies have been arranged. 

Books made into movies are advertised 
on special bulletin boards. 


QUINCY 

Revision of Juvenile registration begun 
(3 yr. period). 

Story hour started. 

Library Bureau shelving installed in Story 
Hour room. 

Children’s Department redecorated. 

Revision of catalog and classification of 
Juvenile collection begun. 

Gas furnace installed. 


RED BUD 

A librarian’s desk, a standard library 
table, and five chairs, also a card cata- 
log cabinet have been added to the 
library. 

Children’s Story Hour, conducted by Mrs. 
Norton Snider, member of the board, 
was conducted every Saturday after- 
noon during the summer. 
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RIVER FOREST 

Very good library and school cooperation 
is shown in the report that: 

A full-time assistant will be added for 
the elementary school libraries. She 
will assist the children’s librarian who 
gives half time to the school libraries. 
A clerical assistant is also employed 
for the school service. This coopera- 
tion is on contractual basis. 


RIVERSIDE 
Gifts: 
$1,000 for travel books. 
$975 From Friends of the Library. 
$446 for individual memorial books. 


ROCKFORD—North Suburban District 
Library 
(First District Library in Illinois, 
established 1945) 

Floor space and shelving doubled during 
year. 

Reference collection built up to adequate 
size. 

Valuable collection of books was given 
by the parents of Charles Howells, 
World War II. 

Other fine memorial books received. 

Story hour was inaugurated. 

Library district covers three grade school 
districts and one district which has 
grade and high school. 

During the year every student has been 
contacted and talks given in all class- 
rooms. 


ROCKTON—Talcott Free Library 

Conducted a series of six book reviews, 
presented by professionals mostly from 
nearby towns. 

Children’s story hours are part of sum- 
mer schedule. 

American Legion Auxiliary purchased a 
book in memory of each boy from 
community who lost his life in the 
service of his country. 

Memorial shelf started in tribute to a 
young woman who recently passed 
away. A large flower fund was trans- 
ferred to a book fund by donors. This 
will purchase religious books for Bible 
schools and churches. 
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SENECA 
Space was added for book shelves and 
wash room installed. Six new oak 
chairs were purchased. City of Seneca 
loaned a typewriter. Boilermakers 
Union gave a table. 197 volumes were 
given to the library. 


SKOKIE 
Unit type library desk purchased. 
Gift of $25 worth of magazine subscrip- 
tions. 


STERLING 
New stoker was installed. Another full- 
time employee added during the year. 


SYCAMORE 

Building redecorated inside. Community 
chest gave $400 to library. Story hours 
have been conducted. Librarian gave 
book reviews before various Women’s 
organizations. 

$405 given by friends spent for reference 
books. 


URBANA 


Summer reading project was carried 
through. 

Radio Program was a feature of Book 
Week. The program given by partici- 
pants of the summer reading project 
over WDWS well repaid for all the 
time and thought which had been given 
it. Grade schools tuned in and it was 
felt that the children, listeners and 
performers alike gained much from the 
experience. 


VENICE 
Section of 12 shelves was added during 
the year. 


VIENNA 
Gift of $185 by F. M. Huffman for re- 
pairs and redecorating; also gift of 
$100 by Vern Williams for same. 


VILLA GROVE—Camargo Township 

Library 

During the year just passed the following 
improvements were made in the library: 
Floor sanded and varnished. Walls 
painted. Three fluorescent lights in- 
stalled. Venetian blinds hung. Four 
new stacks were made. 
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WAVERLY 


Florence Wyle, sculptress of Toronto, 
Canada, a native of Waverly, gave a 
valuable gift of art to the library. 


WESTVILLE 


Started a drive to raise funds to remodel 
the library building and to pay off the 
balance due on the building. 


WILMINGTON Township Library 


Library is being renovated and decorated. 
Furniture formerly owned by U. S. O. 
was secured by the library. 


WINCHESTER 


Building redecorated inside and out dur- 
ing this year. 


* * * & 


A resolution urging the President of the 
United States, the U. S. Atomic Energy 
Control Commission and other officials to 
support complete international control of 
atomic energy was adopted at a Council 
meeting of the American Library Associa- 
tion at its midwinter conference in Chi- 
cago, December 27-30, 1946. The text of 
the resolution follows: 


WHEREAS enduring peace and the pres- 
ervation of this nation and of all nations 
of the world are dependent, above all other 
considerations, upon early action by the 
United Nations to assure unqualified control 
of atomic energy so that this force of nature 
may not be used again by any nation for 
military purposes; 

WHEREAS the people of the United 
States are dependent upon their elected and 
delegated governmental representatives to 
act in their behalf to protect their welfare 
and preserve this nation; 

WHEREAS the democratic process places a 
moral obligation upon all responsible or- 
ganizations in this nation to do everything 
in their power to promote a true under- 
standing of atomic energy and to make 
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known to the governmental leaders of the 
people their convictions on a public ques- 
tion of such critical importance to all the 
people; 

Now THEREFORE BE IT RESOLVED: 


1. THAT this Council urge upon all li- 
braries and all library organizations the im- 
mediate necessity of utilizing every means 
at their command, at state and local levels, 
to advance a true understanding on the 
part of all the people of atomic energy and 
its meaning for civilization. 


2. THAT the American Library Associa- 
tion address this resolution to the Presi- 
dent of the United States, the Secretary of 
State, the Delegates of the United States to 
the United Nations, and Members of the 
Congress of the United States, and Mem- 
bers of the U. S. Atomic Energy Control 
Commission, expressing appreciation of 
their efforts in behalf of international con- 
trol of atomic energy and urging intensifi- 
cation of these efforts, to the end that the 
full influence of the United States may be 
exerted to obtain favorable action by the 
United Nations. 


3. THAT the Council urge library or- 
ganizations and individual librarians and 
library trustees to take similar action mak- 
ing their convictions known to the re- 
sponsible leaders of the Government of the 
United States. 


The resolution followed a general session 
of the Association at which two experts dis- 
cussed the scientific and political implica- 
tions of atomic energy. Dr. J. J. Nickson, 
of the Metallurgical Laboratory of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, described some of the 
advances possible through atomic research. 
Harrison Brown, Institute for Nuclear Re- 
search, University of Chicago, emphasized 
the urgency of the problem of effective 
atomic energy control since in a year and 
a half another nation may have discovered 
the technique of manufacturing atomic 
bombs. 
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UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS OPENS NEW LIBRARY IN CHICAGO 


The Library of the new Chicago Under- 
graduate Division of the University of IIli- 
nois opened its doors at Navy Pier, 3,000 
feet out on Lake Michigan, January 6th, 
1947. This Library is a branch of the 
2,000,000 volume university library at Ur- 
bana, Robert B. Downs, Director. 


Ample facilities have been provided. The 
open-shelf reading room measures eighty 
feet by two hundred and twenty feet, and 
has circulation counters at each end. There 
are seats for 800 readers at 100 large 
tables. Windows on both sides afford 
pleasant views of Lake Michigan. Flores- 
cent fixtures furnish 40 foot-candles illum- 
ination. Floor is of rubber tile. Office and 
work-room facilities are generous. 


The staff consists of five professional li- 
brarians with academic rank, and five full- 
time clerks and typists. It is planned that 
the library will contain 25,000 to 40,000 
volumes within a few years, although the 
goal for the present academic year is 10,000. 
As of Jan. 6th, 5,200 fully cataloged 
volumes were available (including 1,300 on 
deposit from the Chicago Public Library), 
and several thousand more were on order. 
To date no books have been transferred from 
Urbana; all books (except the Chicago Pub- 
lic Library Deposit) having been purchased 
on the open market. Subscriptions have so 
far been placed for more than 200 maga- 
zines and journals. 

The student body of the Chicago Under- 
graduate Division numbers 4,000 men and 
women, who are matriculated in the College 
of Liberal Arts, the College of Commerce, 
and the College of Engineering, respectively. 
The faculty consists of more than 200. At 
present instruction is limited to the Fresh- 
man and Sophmore years, but it is prob- 
able that Junior and Senior years will be 
added shortly. 

Navy Pier is owned by the City of Chi- 
cago, and is an unusual site for an academic 
institution. During World War II it was 
leased by the government for a Naval avia- 
tion and electronics school. The University 
has leased 500,000 sq. ft. of floor space, and 
is in the process of spending $3,000,000 to 


adapt it to academic use. Most of the con- 
struction work is now completed. Classes 
began on October 21st, 1946, although the 
Navy did not move out completely until 
October 1st. In September the Library 
reading room was a Navy “galley” with 
cooking equipment adequate to feed 18,000 
sailors at a single meal. 

David K. Maxfield, one-time acting head 
of the Cooper Union Library in New York 
City is Librarian. His chief assistant is 
Walter A. Southern, formerly head of the 
Research Department of the Engineering 
Societies Library, also in New York City. 


* * * & 


The following books have been received 
for the International Mind Alcove given by 
the Carnegie Endowment for International 
Peace to interest the children in their 
friends of other lands: The Bahamas; Ber- 
muda; and The Virgin Islands—each part 
of the latest Pictured Geography Series. 


* * *£ * 


Carl H. Milam, executive secretary, re- 
ported to the A. L. A. Council on his re- 
cent trip to Paris as adviser to the U. S. 
delegates to UNESCO. He listed the high- 
lights of UNESCO’s program as follows: 
“Fundamental education which will con- 
tribute to the struggle against illiteracy and 
to general adult education; comprehensive 
revision of textbooks; consideration of the 
means by which all peoples may get un- 
censored information about what is happen- 
ing in other countries; elimination of bar- 
riers to the free flow of information, 
publications and objects; international inter- 
library loans; establishment of public li- 
braries and museums; rehabilitation of in- 
stitutions and preservation of knowledge; 
cooperative study of ways of improving the 
standard of living in tropical zones; study 
of the tensions which lead to war.” 


In his opinion, the future value of 
UNESCO depends on three factors, the 
ability of Director General Julien Huxley 
and the permanent staff he will engage, the 
’ participation without political interference 
of the member governments; and the ex- 
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tent to which the peoples of the world— 
and especially of the United States— par- 
ticipate in UNESCO’s program. 


* * * *& & 


Miss Rothrock, President of the A. L. A., 
announced the theme, Moratorium on 
Trivia, for the annual conference to be held 
in San Francisco, June 29-July 5, 1947. 


* * * KF 


A note from Katharine M. Stokes, Cir- 
culation Librarian, University of Illinois Li- 
brary, Urbana, writes: “I think you might 
like to know that the slogan for Children’s 
Book Week, 1946, “Books are Bridges” 
originated as the title of a story Rebecca 
Caudill Ayars published last spring in a re- 
ligious magazine.” (See p. 66 of this issue 
for radio script written by Mrs. Ayars using 
the same title.) 


* * * * 


Public librarians now have a niche of 
their own in A. L. A.—the DIVISION OF 
PUBLIC LIBRARIES. The practical 
value of the new P. L. D. as an instrument 
for advancing the interests of public li- 
braries, and for helping to solve problems 
incidental to them, is dependent upon the 
support given by librarians themselves. The 
goal should be a 100 per cent membership 
of workers in public libraries. Your library 
may be large or it may be small, you may 
be at the bottom of the ladder or at the 
top, but your support is needed if the Divi- 
sion is to be a real force in A. L. A. Join 
the P. L. D. if you are an A. L. A. mem- 
ber by checking it when you pay your 
A. L. A. dues; then support it with your 
interest, your problems, and your opinions. 
If you are not an A. L. A. member because 
you have felt lost in a big impersonal or- 
ganization, join now. Here is a smaller 
group whose interests are similar to yours, 
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and which offers you opportunities for par- 
ticipation in public library planning. And 


‘remember it costs you nothing to join one 


Division, which can be done by indicating 
when you pay your A. L. A. dues 


* * * & * 


A brief list of books that might be sug- 
gested as suitabie for a Memorial Shelf, 
has recently been issued by the Lincoln 
Library and could well be used by any 
other library in the State: 


Doring—HOW MANY STRADS. $20. 


Guillaume—PRIMITIVE NEGRO SCULP- 
TURE. $6. 


Keats—DEFINITIVE SET IN RAG 
PAPER. 8 volumes. $54. 


Kingzett—CHEMICAL ENCYCLOPEDIA. 
$14. 


McNeely—BITS OF CHARM IN OLD 
MOBILE. $5. 


Nicoll—A HISTORY OF LATE NINE- 
TEENTH CENTURY DRAMA, 1850- 
1900. $9. 


Chapel—GUN COLLECTOR’S HAND- 
BOOK OF VALUES. $6. 


Loran—CEZANNE’S COMPOSITION. 
$6.50. 


Barr—PICASSO; FIFTY YEARS OF HIS 
ART. $6. 


Watson—OUTDOOR SKETCHING. $6. 


Morris—GOVERNMENT AND LABOR 
IN EARLY AMERICA. $6.75. 


Buchanan, editor—CANADIAN PAIN  T- 
ERS. $6.50. 


Gray—HOUSING AND CITIZENSHIP, 
A STUDY OF LOW-COST HOUSING. 
$7.50. 


Coyne Electrical School — ELECTRICAL 
AND RADIO TROUBLE SHOOTING 
MANUAL. $8. 
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SUMMER COURSES 


Library School of the University of Wisconsin 


The 46th Summer Session of the Library 
School of the University of Wisconsin is 
announced for the eight weeks, June 23 to 
August 15, 1947. The following courses are 
offered: 


1. A composite course for librarians and 
assistants in public libraries 

L. S. 1 Course for Public Libra- 
rians (6 semester hours) 


2. Four courses for school librarians 


L. S. 151 Book Selection and 
Service in the School Library. 
2a..<é 

L. S. 152 Reference. 2 cr. 

L. S. 153 Cataloging and Classifi- 


cation. 2 cr. 
L. S. 154 School Library Admin- 
istration. 2 cr. 


All correspondence regarding courses 
should be addressed to Director, Library 
School, 811 State Street, Madison 5, Wis- 
consin. 


COURSES AND ADMISSION 


L. S. 1. The Public Library course is 
designed to train those already engaged in 
library work, either as librarian in a small 
public library, or as an assistant, unable to 
take advantage of the training offered in 
the year’s curriculum. 

While endeavoring to compress the mini- 
mum essentials into eight weeks of study, 
three main objectives are kept in mind: 
(a) To offer instruction in the fundamental 
subjects relating to public library service, 
organization, methods, routines and techni- 
cal training along lines most essential in 
library work; (b) To broaden the concep- 
tion of library work as an important educa- 
tional factor in any community; (c) To 
make available the training required by the 
Public Library Certification law of Wiscon- 
sin for lower grades of library certifiiates. 

Since the object of the summer school 
is to train those already engaged in library 
work, registration is necessarily restricted 


to those who hold positions or are under 
definite appointment to positions in public 
libraries. The course is not in any way 
a short cut to a library position, as it is 
expected that those who take the course 
will return to the library from which they 
come. The School does not assume respon- 
sibility for placement of students taking 
this course. 

L. S. 151, 152, 153, 154. School Library 
courses. These are teacher-librarian courses, 
open to teachers holding a state certificate 
or license to teach in grade or high schools, 
and to senior students in the University 
and colleges of the State and other states 
preparing to qualify qs teacher-librarians. 


REGISTRATION AND ENROLLMENT 


Registration will take place on Friday 
and Saturday, June 20 and 21. Lectures 
and instruction will begin at 7:45 Monday 
morning, June 23. 

Application for admission must be made 
in advance, not later than June 1, if pos- 
sible. As the class is limited to 40, early 
application for admission is advisable. Ap- 
plication blanks will be furnished on re- 
quest. 


FEES AND TUITION 


The fee for the summer session is $45. 

Accepted applicants for all courses should 
first report to the Library School for in- 
structions regarding registration. 


FACULTY AND EQUIPMENT 


Professor Allez (Chairman); Assistant 
Professors, Miss Bennett; Miss Schenk; 
Instructor, Miss Gibson. 

The Summer session is conducted by the 
regular faculty in the quarters of the Li- 
brary School, which are in the Library 
School Building at 811 State St. By this 
arrangement the students of the Summer 
Session are given the benefit of the equip- 
ment provided for the established school. 
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ILLINOIS STATE DOCUMENTS 


Received by the State Library, Nov., 1946-Feb., 1947 
Compiled by Dorothy G. Bailey 








Illinois—Adjutant general 


Report, biennial, 1944-46. 1947. 


Illinois—Auditor of public accounts 
Credit union news, v. 4, no. 6, January 
1, 1947; Monthly bulletin: v. 22, no. 9-10, 
December 1946-January 1947. 


Illinois—Commerce commission 
General order: no. 142, In the matter 
of rules and regulations governing the 
storage of grain in Class B public ware- 
houses, October 1, 1936. 1947. 
Illinois—Communicable diseases, Division 
of 
Weekly report, no. 47-52, Nov. 23- 
Dec. 21,—nos. 1-5, Jan. 4-Feb. 1, 1946-47. 


Illinois—Conservation, Department of 
Digest of game and fish codes of IIli- 
nois, effective July 1, 1945. 1945; Illinois 
conservation: v. 9, nos. 1-2, Summer 
issue; 1946 migratory game bird regula- 
tions. 1946. 


Illinois—Constitution 
Constitution of the state of Illinois, 
adopted May 13, 1870, issued by Edward 
J. Barrett, secretary of state. 1946. 


Illinois—Court of claims 
Reports of cases argued and determined 
in the Court of claims, v. 15, 1946. 1947. 


Illinois—Geological survey 
Oil and gas drilling report: nos. 121- 
123, Nov. 1946-Jan. 1947; Report of 
investigations: no. 119, King oil field, 
Jefferson county, Illinois, by S. H. Folk 

and D. H. Swann. 1946. 


Illinois—Governor 
Biennial message of Dwight H. Green, 
governor of Illinois, January 8, 1947. 
1947. 


Illinois—Handicapped children, Commission 
for 
Third Governor’s conference on excep- 
tional children, 1946. 1946. 


Illinois—Highways, Division of 
Highway bulletin: v. 12, nos. 11 & 12, 
Nov. & Dec., 1946; Service bulletin: v. 
6, no. 17, Dec. 20, 1946,—v. 7, no. 1, 
Jan. 17, 1947. 


Illinois—Housing board 
Housing in Illinois; the outlook for 
1946 and 1947. 1946. 


Illinois—Insurance, Department of 
Manual of examination for agents and 
brokers, 1947;"Report, 78th annual, year 
ended Dec. 31, 1945, parts 1 to 4. 1946. 


Illinois—Labor, Department of 
Illinois labor bulletin: v. 7, nos. 5-6, 
Nov.-Dec., 1946. 


Illinois—Laws, statutes, etc. 

The business corporation act, 1947 (as 
of January 1, 1947); Feed and fertilizer 
laws enforced by the Division of foods 
and dairies ... September; Game and fish 
codes of Illinois, effective July 1, 1945; 
Health and safety act and the health and 
safety rules of the state of Illinois in 
force Sept. 1, 1944—Industrial commis- 
sion of Illinois; Illinois revised statutes, 
1946 supplement: Laws 1946, First spe- 
cial session; Library laws of Illinois in 
force July 1945; The revenue act of 1939, 
as amended to and including the year 
1945. 1946-47. 


Illinois—Legislative reference bureau 
Legislative synopsis and digest: nos. 
1-2, Jan. 14-29. 
Illinois—Natural history survey 
Circular: no. 34, Rout the weeds!... 
by L. R. Tehon. Sept. 1946. 
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Illinois—Public aid commission 
Official bulletin: nos. 113-116, Dec. 16- 
Feb. 10, 1946-47; Public aid in Illinois: 
Dec. 1946 & Jan. 1947. 


Illinois—Public health, Department of 

Educational health circulars: no. 14, 
Wells: dug, drilled, and driven. Nov.; 
no. 32, Public health library catalog, 1946; 
no. 33, Film catalog; no. 39, You can 
protect your child! Be wise! Immunize!; 
no. 1164, Daily food requirements recom- 
mended in pregnancy and lactation, 1946; 
Illinois health messengers: v. 18, nos. 21- 
24, Nov. 1-Dec. 15, 1946: v. 19, nos. 1-3, 
Jan. 1-Feb. 1, 1947. 


Illinois—Public instruction, Supt. of 

Circular series A; no. 36, Report on 
recognition of high schools, 1945-1946: 
no. 37, Illinois syllabus in driver educa- 
tion and training for high school admin- 
istrators and teachers: no. 38, The kin- 
dergarten: no. 39, Manual of legal pro- 
cedure for reorganization of school dis- 
tricts in the State of Illinois: no. 40, 
Illinois school directory, 1946-1947. 1946; 
Educational press bulletin: nos. 397-398, 
Oct.-Dec. 1946. 


Illinois-Public welfare, Department of 
Rules and regulations of the Claims 
commission Jan. 1, 1947: procedures for 
employees; Welfare bulletin: v. 37, nos. 
10-11, Nov.-Dec. 1947-1946. 


Illinois—Public welfare, Department of— 
Research and statistics, Division of 
Statistical summary: Nov.-Dec. 1946. 
Illinois—Public works and buildings, Dept. 
of 
Illinois public works: v. 4, nos. 3-4, 
Autumn-winter issues, 1946. 
Illinois—Sanitary engineering, Division of 
Excerpt—Milk pasteurization plant law 
(Chapter 36%—Sec. 115, Ill. Rev. 
Statutes); Methylene blue reductase test. 
1946. 


Illinois—Secretary of state 
Amendment to the constitution, of IIli- 
nois—amends Section 2 of Article 14 of 
the Constitution of Illinois—to be sub- 
mitted to the voters Nov. 5, 1946; As- 
sistance to indigent war veterans and 
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their families, compiled by Edward J. 
Barrett, secretary of state; The Illinois 
state library services for everybody; New 
members, 65th General assembly, 1947- 
1948; Official list of state officers of IIli- 
nois, members of the 80th Congress and 
the 65th G. A., 1947-48; Official list of 
state and county officers of Illinois, Jan. 
1947; Official vote of the state of Illinois 
cast at the general election, Nov. 5, 1946: 
primary election, general primary, April 
9, 1946; Please drive safely for your own 
sake and for the sake of others.—Edward 
J. Barrett, secretary of state; Proposed 
World war II veterans’ compensation act 
and bond issue to be submitted to the 
voters at the general election Nov. 5, 
1946; Report, biennial, beginning Oct 1, 
1944 and ending Sept. 30, 1946. 1946, 
1947, 1946. 


Illinois—State employees’ retirement system 
Annual statement to the members: 
3d June 30; Statement of the Board of 


trustees, 3d annual, June 30, 1946. 1946, 
1947. 
Illinois—State hospital, Elgin 
Handbook of information, 1946. 1947. 


Illinois—State museum 
The living museum: v. 8, nos. 8-9, 
Dec. 1946-Jan. 1947; The story of Illinois, 
by Virginia S. Eifert—2d rev. ed., 1946. 
Illinois—State police & Illinois association 
of chiefs of police 
Illinois policemen & police journal: 
v. 12, nos. 11-12, Nov.-Dec. 1946. 
Illinois—Supreme court 
Docket Supreme court of Illinois, Nov. 
term; Illinois official reporter: v. 395, 
nos. 1-5, Dec. 4-Jan. 29, 1946-47; Reports 
of cases: v. 393, 1946. 
Illinois—Teachers retirement system 
Handbook of information (effective as 
of January 1, 1946); Rept., 7th, for the 
year ending June 30, 1946. 
Illinois—Teachers college board 
Proceedings of the Teachers college 
board, . - 1942. 


Illinois—Treasurer 
Monthly report, Nov.-Dec. 
1947. 


1946-Jan. 
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Illinois—University 
University of Illinois—Galesburg un- 
dergraduate division, Galesburg, Illinois; 
Your money—your University; Univer- 
sity of Illinois financial summary, 1945- 
46 (Bulletin, v. 44, no. 27, Dec. 23, 1946). 


Illinois—University—Comptroller 
Report of the comptroller for the year 
ended June 30, 1946. 1947. 


Illinois—University—Economic & business 
research bureau 
Illinois business review: 
Sept. 1946. 


v. 3, ae. 9, 


Illinois—University—Educational research, 
Bureau of 
Bulletin: no. 62, Concept of vocational 
education in the thinking of the general 
educator, 1845-1945, by A. B. Mays; 
Circular: no. 57, Living in the atomic 
age; a resource unit for teachers in the 
secondary schools, by H. C. Hand, ed. 
1946. 


Illinois — University — Extension service in 
agriculture and home economics 
Available publications on agriculture 
and home economics . . March; Cir- 
cular 608: Sunflower seed, a promising 
feed and food crop; no. 609: Illinois farm 
and home out-look; [Illinois extension 
news-messenger: v. 11, no. 10-11, Oct. 
1946-Jan. 1947; Illinois farm economics: 
nos. 138-139, Nov.-Dec. 1946; Program 
aids and suggestions for the community 
leader, Jan. 7, 1947. 1946-1947. 


Illinois—Veterans commission 
Illinois mobilizes: v. 5, nos. 2-3, Dec. 
1946-Feb. 1947. 
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Illinois—Vital statistics & records, Division 
of 


Health statistics bulletin: 1946 series, 
no. 2, Dec. 20, 1946. 
Illinois—Vocational education, Board for 


Illinois vocational progress: v. 4, no. 2, 
Nov. 1946. 


Illinois congress of parents and teachers 
Illinois parent-teacher: v. 30, no. 5, 
Jan. 1947. 


Illinois firemen’s association 
Proceedings of the 22d Illinois fire col- 
lege held under the direction of the 
Illinois firemen’s association, inc:, at the 
University of Illinois, June 18-21, 1946. 
1947. 


Illinois society of architects 
Bulletin: v. 3, nos. 
1946. 1946. 


5-6, Nov.-Dec. 


Illinois society of engineers 
The Illinois engineer: v. 22, no. 12, 
Dec. 1946—v. 23, no. 1, Jan. 1947. 


Illinois state archaeological society 
Journal: v. 4, no. 3, Jan. 1947. 


Illinois state bar association 
Illinois bar journal: v. 35, nos, 3-5, 
Nov. 1946-Jan. 1947. 


Illinois state federation of labor 
Weekly news letter: v. 32, nos. 33-44, 
Nov. 16, 1946-Feb. 1, 1947. 


Illinois state historical society 
Journal: v. 39, no. 4, Dec. 1946. 


Shepard’s Illinois citations. Advance sheet 
ed. 
Cases and statutes, v. 11, no. 4, Jan. 


1947. 
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LETTERHEADS 1854-1900 
By EMMa M. SCHEFFLER* 


LerrerHeaps, those silent ambassadors, 
that greet one in the morning mail, are the 
subject of an exhibit now on display in the 
Illinois State Archives Building. Letter- 
heads, from the Governor’s Correspondence 
file, for the years 1854 to 1900 are arranged 
chronologically to give some idea of the 
fashions or styles of that period. 

As early as 1849 P. T. Barnum used an 
engraving of his Bridgeport, Connecticut 
home “Iranistan”, an oriental villa with 
minarets and fountains, at the top of his 
stationery. It was Barnum who introduced 
Jenny Lind to the American public. The 
conceit, that to induce Jenny Lind to sing 
in this country would add to his reputation, 
as well as his fortune, came to Barnum one 
day in October of 1849. He had never 
heard her sing but he had heard that both 
her singing and her personality were objects 
of universal admiration abroad. He se- 
lected an agent, to act for him, in securing 
her consent to come to America to sing. 
In writing to Jenny Lind stationery bearing 
the engraving of “Iranistan” was used. 
Jenny Lind accepted Barnum’s invitation to 
sing and after she came to this country she 
said to him, “I would never have come for 
you if you had not built ‘Iranistan!’ It at- 
tracted my attention on your letterhead, so 
I wrote and consented to come.”} 

There is no doubt that the choice of sta- 
tionery does express the personality, char- 
acter and taste of the correspondent. 
“Unfortunately, however, for a_ historical 
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sketch of the development of letterheads, 
little authentic material seems really avail- 
able”, writes Frederick Scheff in his “Letter- 
head Design and Manufacture,” published 
in 1938 by the Fredericks Company, New 
York. . . . “We may discover a slight re- 
semblance to modern letterheads in the 
seals of a world gone by, for both are and 
were used for identification, although the 
ancient seal had much more of a protective 
function during the transport of the mess- 
age from sender to receiver. In fact, there 
is a far greater resemblance between enve- 
lope and seal than between it and the 
letterhead. ... 


“The mystery surrounding the inception 
of the letterhead most probably may be 
solved by ascribing to it a relatively short 
existence, one developing out of the growth 
of commerce and industry brought about by 
machine manufacturing itself, and by the 
need of some commercial ambassador for 
the transaction of business and delivery of 
good will. . . . “Perhaps it was the bills of 
lading carrying the noble ‘This Indenture’ 
as a heading which gave birth to the idea 
of a permanent and individual letterhead. 
The issuance of bills for the goods to be 
delivered certainly predates the printing of 
a firm name and its location upon the head 
of a sheet of paper. 


“A rough estimate may place the begin- 
ning of the contemporary letterhead about 
1838. The term, however, does not seem 
to have come into general use until later. 
The ‘American Encyclopedia of Printing,’ 
(1871) under the caption Letter, Headings, 
defines them as ‘lines printed at the head 
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of sheets of little paper, containing the resi- 
dence and generally the name and place of 
business of the party for whom such work 
is done.’ Murray’s ‘New English Diction- 
ary’ (Oxford, 1908) gives two additional 
citations of the early use of the name: 
one from Jefferies’ ‘Field & Hedgerow’ 
(1889), ‘At the village postoffice they ask 
for a ‘Letter head, please, Sir,’ instead of 
a stamp.’ The other from ‘Harper’s Maga- 
zine’ for March 1887, p. 649, ‘He drew up 
a note upon the tavern letterhead.’ ” 

Letterheads of this early period are of 
steel-die and lithograph. The letterheads 
show a preponderance of curved but simple 
lines of lettering, adorned with grace lines 
obviously taken over from the engrossed 
manuscript. These lines are associated with 
floral ornaments, borders, medals and still 
later with factory, or office buildings, the 
pride of the successful business man. 

As shown by the letterheads of this ex- 
hibit these early craftsmen, the engraver 
and lithographer, were artists, men who 
could handle the graver and engraving 
needle as well as the pencil and pen. It is 
no wonder that some of the letterheads of 
the late 1800’s are museum pieces, illustrat- 
ing the artist-engraver’s versatility. 

The letterhead of this early period, as the 
letterhead of today, served as an effective 
advertising medium. Attorneys often indi- 
cated the counties in which they practiced. 
The letterhead stated the services in which 
they gave special aftention, besides their 
regular practice of Attorney at Law, i.e. 
Collections, real estate matters, solicitor in 
chancery, Judges, etc. Physicians and sur- 
geons listed their special fields of medicine; 
children’s diseases, obstetrics, surgery, etc. 
Manufacturers gave a rather detailed de- 
scription of their products, with pictures to 
illustrate. Merchants tried to list the many 
kinds of merchandise sold by their firms. 
The essential information necessary then 
was the same as today, the name of the 
firm, its business, address, telephone number 
and any other details necessary for identifi- 
cation purposes. The letterhead was, and 
is, used to single out a special firm or pro- 
fessional man from many competitors and 
create for that concern or individual a 
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favorable impression in the mind and 
memory of the customer or client. 

In this exhibit no two letterheads are 
alike and in arranging them it seemed best 
to arrange them in eight groups, namely, 
Professional, Manufacturers, Merchants, 
Real Estate, Miscellaneous, Public Offices, 
Railroads, Military and Exhibitions. Be- 
ginning with the first exhibit case the 
groups are displayed in the order given 
above. 

The professional group includes letter- 
heads of attorneys, architects, physicians 
and bankers. One of the 1854 letterheads, 
used by an attorney, has an embossed 
thistle blossom and leaves, in the upper 
left corner of the sheet with the name of 
the firm “Pearson & Co’s., Law Office, 
Chicago, IIl.”, printed in old English type, 
in the upper right hand corner. The sta- 
tionery is blue. A more elaborate and in- 
formative letterhead of the same year, of 
“De Wolf & Groves, Attorneys, and Coun- 
sellors at Law and Solicitors and Counsel- 
lors in Chancery. Corner of Clark and 
Randolph Sts., opposite Court House and 
opposite Sherman House, C. De Wolf, 
Chicago, “Wm. A. Groves” includes a list 
of “References” located in New York, 
Buffalo, Cleveland, Syracuse, Utica, Os- 
wego, Boston, Albany and Chicago. 

Such phrases as “Collections; Probate 
Matters; Abstracts Made; Foreign Collec- 
tions a Speciality; Passport Office; Patents 
& Trademarks” with the “Terms of Court” 
are to be found on letterheads of attorneys. 
One letterhead of 1869 includes a cable 
address. 

The letterhead of the law firm of “In- 
gersoll and Puterbaugh” used old English 
type with “Robt. G. Ingersoll” in the upper 
left and “Geo. Puterbaugh” at the right 
side of the sheet of paper. The name of 
the firm “Ingersoll and Puterbaugh” is in 
the center top with “Attorneys at Law” 
directly below. The address, “201 Main 
St.” at the left and “Peoria, Illinois”, with 
blank space for the date and the year, 
“1875”, at the right. In 1890 the “Law 
Office of Robert Ingersoll and Ebon C. 
Ingersoll, No. 1417 G. Street, Washington, 
D. C.” used a fine grade of paper with the 
name of the firm printed in old English 
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letters arranged to form a medallion at the 
top of the sheet of paper. 

“Fifer & Phillips”, Attorneys, Bloom- 
ington, Illinois used a modest but effective 
6” x 9” sheet of stationery bearing the 
name of the firm, “Fifer & Phillips, At- 
torneys, 218 North Center St., Blooming- 
a 1879” in small print in 
the upper left hand corner. “Hay, Green 
& Littler, Springfield, Illinois” used paper 
with a Crown-Linen watermark and ruled 
with red ink. The names of the members 
of the firm are printed in the upper right 


hand corner of the sheet of paper, “Milton . 


Hay, Henry S. Greene, David T. Littler” 
neatly in small print, one below the other. 
As early as 1876 “Arntzen & Moore, 
Attorneys and Counselors at Law, Quincy, 
Ill.” used a U. S. Postal Card. The name 
and address of the firm is printed on the 
correspondence side of the card. 

The stationery of John L. Beveridge, is 
quite dignified in its simplicity. The name 
of the firm “Beveridge and Dewey, 95 
Dearborn St.”’, is printed in the upper left 
hand corner. “Chicago”, with space for 
the date is to the right side of the sheet. 
The paper is linen and ruled with red 
lines. 

The stationery of Richard Yates, who 
later became Governor of Illinois, as an 
Attorney at Law with the firm “Morrison 
& Whitlock, Jacksonville, I11.”; “Stuart, 
Edwards & Brown, Springfield” and others 
of the 1880’s are to be found in this col- 
lection. 

Attorneys, who held a county office, 
often used pictures of the County Court 
House on their letterheads. Several let- 
ters of attorneys dated 1874 include a 
“Directory of Attorneys” on the reverse 
side of their stationery. The commercial 
directory service was supplied by J. Strat- 
ton McKay & Co., Chicago. 

‘ One rather unique letterhead, in the pro- 
fessional group, dated 1885, is that of A. S. 
Sacconi, M.D., Ph.D. of Highland, Illinois. 
Dr. Sacconi being a linguist, as well as a 
“general practitioner and specialist” states, 
on his letterhead, that “Patients can be 
consulted in Polish, Bohemian, Russian, 
French, Italian, German or English lan- 
guages. Obstetrics, diseases of children and 
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operative surgery a specialty.” This in- 
formation is blocked in two small decorated 
boxes on either side of “Office of” at the 
top of the sheet of paper. Just below this, 
in the center of the sheet, his name ap- 
pears. To the right of his name he has 
pasted a %” x %” brown tone photograph 
of himself. The photograph is quite clear. 
He is a very professional looking gentle- 
man with fine features, bright eyes and a 
heavy beard. 

Architects were found to use cuts of 
buildings which they had designed and 
erected. “Otto H. Matz, Architect and 
Superintendent of Building,” used an en- 
graving of the Chicago Union Station on 
his letterhead of 1867. In 1885 “Edbrook 
& Burnham, Architects, Chicago,” used an 
engraving of “The New State Capitol Build- 
ing, Atlanta, Georgia.” Others used artistic 
cuts symbolic of the profession and often | 
included floral decorated insets listing their 
“Terms.” 

Banks, with few exceptions seemed to 
prefer old English lettering, with decorative 
lines, for their letterheads. Perhaps the 
old English letters suggest stability and 
strength. Bankers often used engravings 
of their buildings with a statement of the 
capital stock of the bank and the names 
of the officers. A very fine engraving of 
“The First National Bank” of Shawneetown 
appears on their letter of 1880. The “Dime 
Savings Bank of Peoria” used an elaborate 
letterhead. An engraving of the front of the 
bank building, with the name of the engrav- 
ing company, to the left side of the sheet 
of paper with the names of the President, 
Vice President, Treasurer, and Cashier 
across the top of the sheet. The five co- 
partnets are listed just above the name of 
the bank, which is printed Old English 
letters, arranged in a wave across the 
center top of the sheet, and decorated with 
scroll lines. 

These early engravings show horse drawn 
carriages, a horse or two with rider, pedes- 
trians and, if the building is located in the 
city, one or more horse drawn street cars. 
The usefulness and convenience of the 
street car, as a means of transportation, is 
indicated by the use of such phrases as 
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“reached by Blue Island Avenue cars” or 
“Lake St. cars pass our office.” 

As early as 1877 letterheads were used to 
advertise the commodity of the manufac- 
turer. Letterheads of manufacturers of 
farm implements bear the engravings or 
lithographs of plows, reapers, mowers, rid- 
ing cultivators or harvesters. A dealer in, 
and manufacturer of stoves, used a picture 
of a coal stove with the information that 
“Orders for stoves and tinware promptly 
filled.” The “Office of Empire Parlor Bed- 
stead Co., Manufacturer of Empire Parlor 
Bedsteads” had drawings of the bedstead, 
the for-runner of our present rollaway bed, 
showing it opened and closed. When 
closed the bed looked like a huge bookcase. 
The information that “Furniture, carpets, 
stoves, crockery, etc. are sold” was in- 
cluded. The address of the store, with the 
city and space for the date complete the 
letterhead. The letterhead is printed upon 
paper ruled with red ink. 

The “Office of G. Wagenfuehr, Manu- 
facturer of Cigars at Wholesale, . . . Chi- 
cago” list their celebrated brands of cigars, 
“Diamond Crown, Our Pride and Imperial” 
on their letterhead of 1885. A note is 
added, “Any special brands made to order 
and satisfaction guaranteed.” 

Business firms used engravings of their 
office building, factory or mill with horse 
drawn drays, carts and other vehicles, used 
in their respective business, as well as car- 
riages, horse with rider and always pedes- 
trians. Engravings of factories or mills, 
which were located on a water front, in- 
cluded sailing vessels, tugs, sail boats, 
steamboats and those with railway service 
always show railroad tracks with a train 
or two. 

In 1885 the stationery of “Eckhart & 
Swan, Merchant Millers”, bears an engrav- 
ing of their mill at the corner of Canal and 
Fulton Streets, Chicago. The mill was con- 
structed so as to cover the railroad tracks, 
making it possible to unload grain into the 
bins directly from the railroad cars. The 
engraving shows a train upon the track. 
Outside steps lead to the second floor, on 
the Fulton Street side of the building, and 
a chute allows sacks of flour to be passed 
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or slid down to a waiting truck for de- 
livery. Barrels of flour are being loaded, 
at the side entrance, into wagon trucks, 
drawn by teams of horses. In the street a 
gentleman is driving a buckboard. Two 
spirited horses are being ridden, one by a 
lady, side saddle and the other by a stately 
gentleman. The picture gives one the im- 
pression of an establishment doing a 
thriving business. 

The Moline Plow Company (1885) used 
a picture of “The Flying Dutchman”, a 
single bladed plow drawn by a team of 
horses. The driver operated the blade by 
a series of levers at the right of his seat. 
“Hartt Manufacturing Co.”, of which “Haf- 
ner & Will” were the proprietors, used a 
drawing of a complicated looking “Soda 
Water Apparatus.” The letterhead informs 
us the manufacturers were also “Brass 
Founders, Finishers, Coppersmiths and Ma- 
chinists.” Another letterhead, of this same 
period used by “Geo. E. White & Co., 
Hardwood Lumber, Lake & Elizabeth 
Streets”, bears a picture of the office and 
acres of lumber seasoning in the yards. 
Lumber wagons, and an enclosed horse 
drawn carriage, “Lake Street” street cars 
on double tracks, with a number of pedes- 
trians indicate a busy thoroughfare. “The 
Woman’s Silk Culture Association of 
Illinois” used shaded old English letters 
placed in a half circle at the top of the 
sheet of paper. Names of the President, 
Secretary and Corresponding Secretary with 
a dotted line, for the address to be sup- 
plied, and “Peoria, Illinois”, with space for 
the date completes the letterhead. 

One enterprising real estate agent, of the 
1880’s, used “An exact profile of the 
[C. B. & Q.] Railroad showing elevations 
from Lake Michigan” in red ink. The 
elevation of each town is given across the 
top of the 6” x 9” sheet of stationery, to 
prove that Hinsdale, “145 ft.”, was the 
“highest land of any suburb of Chicago.” 
“Thirty-two passenger trains daily on C. B. 
& Q. R. R.” assured good transportation 
facilities for those who wished to buy 
“houses, lots or acres . . . on easy terms.” 
The Chicago address of the “Office of O. J. 
Stough, 191 LaSalle Street, Calumet Build- 
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ing, proprietor at Hinsdale” is printed in 
black ink directly under the elevation map. 


A fine oval engraving of the City of 
Alton was used by “The Illinois Mutual 
Insurance Co., Alton, Ill.” in 1885. It 
gives a splendid view of the city on the 
hill and the shore line along the river. 
Interesting river packets, tugs and small 
row boats with reflections in the “clear” 
waters of the Mississippi are shown with 
business houses and railroads along the 
river front. The dome of the Court House, 
church spires, homes and public buildings 
on the bluffs are done in beautiful detail 
by the Chicago Lithograph and Engraving 
Company. The name of the firm “The 
Illinois Mutual Insurance Co. of Alton” 
is curved above the engraving with grace 
lines and the names of the officers of the 
company at the top of the sheet. The 
associated companies are included to the 
right of the engraving. This is one of the 
finest examples of the craftsmanship, of 
these early engravers, to be found in this 
collection. 


There are a number of elaborate en- 
gravings or lithographs in this exhibit. 
Among them one of the “The Calumet & 
Chicago Canal & Dock Co., 1875.” This 
lithograph gives a splendid view of the 
factories serviced by the canal with many 
small sail boats as well as sailing vessels 
and steamboats. “Wahl Brothers, Manu- 
facturers of Gelatine, Isinglass, Fertilizer, 
Glue and Neat’s Food Oil” used an ornate 
letterhead. It is an elaborate lithograph 
of their factory showing the water front 
with sail boats, steamboats and also the 
railroads which carried supplies to the fac- 
tory. 

Letterheads of “The Singer Manufactur- 
ing Company” dignified with engraved 
letters in script; “Jackson Woolen Mills” 
with an engraving of the mills; “South- 
Western Freight and Cotton Press Com- 
pany” with a picture of a cotton press; 
“R. Ellwood & Co.,” Manufacturers of 
“Cheese Factory Vats, Copper and Tin- 
ware”; “National Boiler Works”; “The 
Anna Pottery, Anna, IIl.”; “Garden City 
Vinegar & Pickle Works”; Garden City 
Mill Furnishing Company”; Lumber deal- 
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ers; “The Weaver Mailing Envelope and 
Box Co.”; Wholesale Jewelers; the “Mc- 
Cormick Harvesting Machine Co.”; im- 
porters of wines and liquors; “Garfield 
Manufacturing Co.”, manufacturers of 
“horse clothing”; the “Frazier Road Cart 
Works”; and many others are to be found 
in this exhibit. 

Several Real Estate firms are included. 
The firms of Isaac R. Hitt; “Cook County 
Land Co.”; and “Edward H. Castle” are 
displayed. Mr. Castle used a large wood 
cut of his home, with the members of his 
family and servants shown on the porch, 
in the windows, and in front of the resi- 
dence. A “horse and buggy,” with driver, 
stands in front of the garden which is en- 
closed with a wooden fence. A summer 
house may be seen in the garden. The 
picture covers almost a third of the sheet 
of stationery. The address and “terms” are 
printed below and to the sides of the pic- 
ture. 

Examples of hotel stationery include 
several hotels of Chicago as well as Spring- 
field. The stationery of the Palmer House, 
Chicago, of 1879, has an engraving of the 
hotel, across the top of the sheet of paper, 
printed in green ink. Several kinds of 
horse drawn carriages, buggies, delivery 
wagons, as well as street cars, are shown in 
the street. Pedestrians are seen walking on 
either side of the building, indicating that 
the hotel is located on a busy corner. Be- 
low and on either side of the engraving 
the following information is given: ‘“Thor- 
oughly fire-proof, conducted on the Ameri- 
can and European plan. The finest 
Restaurant in the city connected with the 
House; also a Business Men’s Lunch Room 
and Cafe. Room and Board $3.00 to $3.50 
per day; Room without Board $1.00 to $2.00 
per day; An extra charge for Parlors and 
Rooms with Bath.” Another hotel of Chi- 
cago “The Leland Hotel, Michigan Avenue 
Boulevard & Jackson St. Lake front” has 
a fine engraving of the building with the 
usual carriages, sulkies, coaches, horsemen 
and figures of men and women strolling 
along the lake front. The statement that 
“The view from this hotel is unsurpassed 
by any in the world” with “Chicago” and 
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space for the date completes this letterhead 
of 1885. 

The Grand Pacific Hotel, Sherman House 
in Chicago, with two letterheads of hotels 
in Springfield, Illinois, The St. Nicholas 
Hotel and the Leland Hotel are among 
others that are shown in the exhibit. 

One of the finset lithographs of the ex- 
hibit was made for the Monongahela 
House”, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. This is 
one of the few out-of-state letterheads dis- 
played. It is a view of Pittsburgh and 
Alleghany of 1878. The _lithographer, 
Otto Krebs, signed the lithograph and indi- 
cated that it is “Entered according to Act 
of Congress in the year 1871 by Otto Krebs, 
in the office of the Librarian of Congress at 
Washington.” Although used on the hotel 
stationery it advertised the “National Board 
Steam Navigation, Sixth Annual Conven- 
tion, Monongahela House, Pittsburgh, 1877.” 
The detail is fascinating. Ten bridges, 
which cross the two rivers, Monongahela 
and Alleghany, are shown, with many in- 
dustrial plants, houses, churches, railroads 
and city streets. In the left foreground a 
large house, with a white picket fence 
around the garden, may be seen while on 
the highway, an enclosed carriage and a 
covered wagon and a few people, who are 
walking, and friendliness. At the foot of 
the bluff and across the river are a number 
of various river boats, passenger packets, 
freighters, scows, barges, etc. which are tied 
up along the docks. On the rivers sail 
boats, passenger steamers and freighters are 
seen plying up and down. 

The earliest form letter of the “State of 
Illinois, Department of Illinois” is dated 
1854. The paper is blue. “State of IIli- 
nois”, in decorative lettering is placed in 
the center about four inches from the top 
of the sheet. “Department of State”, in 
old English type, is below this and slightly 
to the right of the center with “Springfield” 
and ‘“185-” in script underneath. The 
word “Sir:” in bold face type, is printed 
on the line below and to the left side of 
the paper. 

Many and various uses were made of 
the state seal or emblem. The “Interest 
Agency, State of Illinois, New York....... 
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1859” used the emblem of the eagle, with 
laurel branch and arrows, banner and 
shield, to the left of the title of the office. 
Many grace lines decorated the letterhead. 
The “State of Illinois, Executive Depart- 
ment, Springfield. ............ 186—” 
grace lines to decorate the title of the office 
and an eagle standing at the left of the 
sheet of paper. The shield and banner, 
with “State sovercignty, National Union” 
directly in front of the eagle. The Auditor’s 
office used another eagle emblem. The 
eagle with wings outspread, the banner un- 
furled but held in the eagles’ beak and the 
shield on its breast. The eagle is poised 
*over a body of water. All of this is en- 
closed in an oval medallion decorated with 
a floral border. Two cherubic figures, on 
either side of the medallion complete the 
emblem. The usual grace line decorates 
the words “State of Illinois.” The “General 
Head-Quarters, State of Illinois, Adjutant 
General’s office, Springfield, ......... 1862” 
used a very plain, but dignified, letterhead 
printed in antique type on ruled paper. 
The letters, displayed in this exhibit, are 
mounted on 7” by 9” cards and folded so 
that only the letterheads are shown. Five 
different variations of the state seal, as used 
by the “State Of Illinois, Executive De- 
partment” in the years 1862, 1863, 1866 and 
1891, respectively, are shown on one card. 
In the earliest one the eagle is standing 
upon a rock facing east with wings stretched 
upward. A laurel branch and spears are 
upon the ground in front of the eagle, while 
the banner, “State Sovereignty, National 
Union” is unfurled before him. To the 
west, and behind the eagle, are seen a 
horseman, cattle and a dog. Another em- 
blem shows the eagle facing west, with 
wings stretched upward. The shield, laurel 
branch and banner are at his feet. The 
stationery of 1863 has a front view of the 
eagle with wings outstretched. He is hold- 
ing the banner in his beak and a shield. 
is lying on the ground in front of him. 
Several houses, a horse and a colt are shown 
in the background. A train is seen moving 
westward. The stationery of 1866 has a 
more elaborate engraving. The eagle, with 
wings spread out, the banner, shield and 
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laurel branch, are mounted upon a rock 
bearing the date 1818. This is enclosed 
within a circle of decorative lines. 

To the left of the decorated seal are 
houses, a church spire, a train, a farmer 
with a plow and horses, while to the right 
are seen Lake Michigan, with a lighthouse 
and freighter. This engraving was done by 
the Western Engraving Co., of Chicago. 

Other state departments used variations 
of the seal with the eagle. The Executive 
office used a similar seal, as that described 
above, made by the J. M. W. Jones Sta- 
tionery & Printing Co., of Chicago. This 
letter, dated 1890, includes the phrase 
“Dictated Letter” to the left of the sheet 
of paper. 

The Auditor’s office, in the 1860’s, used 
another elaborate crest or seal. An eagle, 
with outstretched wings, church spire, train 
and freighter were enclosed in a decorated 
oval with sheaves of grain, a plow, hoe and 
spade, as well as fruit and vegetables to 
the left of the oval while two flags and a 
shield extend from it to the right. This 
very artistic seal was made by Culver, Page 
& Hoyne Stationers, Chicago. The “State 
of Illinois, Auditor’s Office” is decorated 
with grace lines. “Springfield” is printed in 
script and the date is indicated by “‘186—.” 

The same year the Secretary of State’s 
office used an engraving made by the 
American Bank Note Co., New York. This 
shows the eagle with wings spread out and 
the banner above the head of the eagle. 
The eagle rests upon a rock, surrounded by 
water, with the sun, at the horizon, in the 
right background. Draped female figures, 
on either side of the oval, which encloses 
the seal, with the name of the engraving 
company completes this engraving. 

The following year, 1879, the Secretary’s 
office used a less elaborate letterhead. An 
eagle standing upon a rock which bears the 
dates 1818 and 1868, with the usual ban- 
ner and shield are enclosed within a circle. 
The name of the state and Secretary’s 
office is printed in old English type and 
is placed to the right of the seal. 

In 1871 the Hall of Representatives used 
an engraving of the capitol building which 
shows the front steps leading to the second 
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floor. The engraving is placed to the left 
while the name of the state and Hall of 
Representatives, printed in old English 
type, is placed across the top of the sheet 
of paper. 

Another card displays several different 
letterheads of the “Illinois Industrial Uni- 
versity, Champaign, Illinois.” In 1868 an 
engraving of the first building is used with 
the name of the university, “Champaign, 
Illinois” and space for the date “1868.” 
The letterhead of 1869 bears the name of 
the university, “Illinois Industrial Uni- 
versity, Urbana, Illinois.” and in bold type 
“P. O. Champaign, Illinois............... 
18—”. To the left side of the sheet, 
enclosed in a box, is the following informa- 
tion: “Calendar, 1869-70. Fall term opens 
Sept. 13th, 1869, Winter term opens Jan. 5, 
1870, Spring term opens Mar. 30th, 1870. 
Examinations for admission September 
llth, January 4th, March 29th. Tuition 
in Agriculture, Mechanical and Military 
departments free. Flynn & Scroggs, Print- 
ers.” The stationery of the “Corresponding 
Secretary, Board of Trustees, Illinois In- 
dustrial University” has a dotted line for 
address of the secretary, and date with 
“187—” printed across the top of the sheet. 
In 1873 the stationery of the University 
was much more elaborate with a large en- 
graving of the “New Building” on the left 
side of the sheet of paper. The name of 
the university is arranged in a half circle 
to the right side of the engraving and the 
following information directly below it: 
“Founded by the State and Endowed by 
Grant of Public Lands.” The Calendar for 
1872-3 is below this with dates for the be- 
ginning of the First, Second, Third terms, 
Commencement and First term of 1873. 
“Tuition free” and “Champaign, Illinois” 
completes the letterhead. 

The “Illinois State Penitentiary, War- 
den’s Office”, over a period of years, used 
a bird’s eye view of the institution. The 
earliest one displayed was done by the 
“Lithographers, Chas. Shober, Cor. Clark 
& Lake St., Chicago.” In 1879 a different 
view, but still a bird’s eye view, and show- 
ing additions to the institution, was made 
by Culver, Page, Hoyne & Co., Stationers, 
Chicago. Flower sprays decorate the name 
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of the institution across the top of the 
sheet of paper. The various offices of the 
institution used a general form letter with 
the name of the institution, across the top 
of the sheet, printed in bold type and the 
place “Joliet, .......... 18[80]” in script 
to the right of the sheet and a blank space 
for the name of the “Office” to the left on 
the line below. 

Other state institutions used rather for- 
mal, though decorative lettering for their 
letterheads. The “State. of Illinois Hos- 
pital for the Insane, Superintendent’s Office, 
Jacksonville 187[5]” used a 
symbolic seal. The seal is circular with 
the figure of a woman, dressed in tight 
fitting bodice with a full skirt, standing at 
the edge of a vast body of water. In the 
far distance one lone ship is sailing out 
toward the horizon. The woman faces the 
east and reaches toward a bright light with 
the left hand, while the right hand rests 
upon an anchor, which stands upon the 
ground. 

County and city officials used engravings 
of county and city buildings which housed 
their respective offices. One Sheriff, of 
McLean county, used a picture of the 
County Jail in the 1800’s. 

Railroads often used maps of their re- 
spective lines. A rather colorful one was 
used by the Illinois Central Railroad in 
the 1800’s. The map was placed, to the 
left of the name of the firm, at the top of 
the letterhead. It is printed in colors, 
green, yellow, pink and black. 

Newspapers, publishers, printers and 
binders are included in the collection. “The 
Pantagraph, Printing Establishment” of 
Bloomington used their letterhead as a 
means of advertising the work done by the 
establishment. A red and black colored 
“Pocket Note” book is at the left of the 
top of the sheet with the following informa- 
tion: “Established in 1846” is at the top 
in the center, below and to the left of this, 
“Publishing Department, L. A. Chase, 
Manager, The Daily Pantagraph, The 
Weekly Pantagraph, with THE PANTA- 
GRAPH, Printing Establishments, below 
and in the center of the sheet. “W. O. 
Davis, Proprietor” to the left. At the 
tight side of the sheet of paper: “Manu- 
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facturing Department, Jas. T. Roney, 
Sup’t., Pantagraph Cheap Binder; Panta- 
graph Pen & Pencil Books: Book & Job 
Printing; Blank Book Manufacturing; 
Illuminated Society Cards; Stock Work a 
Specialty; Patentee of the Pantagraph- 
Cheap-Binder; Bloomington, Ill. ......... 
1880.” 

The “Office of the Prairie Farmer, 150 
Monroe Street, Chicago, Ill. .......... 
1885, Established in 1841” bears the printed 
phrase “Dictated to Stenographer.” A 
decorated block contains the following in- 
formation: “The oldest, most reliable, 
most valuable and the leading Agricultural, 
Horticultural and Family Journal of the 
Great West and Northwest. Its advertising 
columns are clean and pure, no medical 
or unreliable advertisements admitted on 
any terms. This, with its large and rapidly 
increasing circulation among enterprising 
farmers, fruit-growers, florests, stock-rais- 
ers, dairymen, etc. renders THE PRAIRIE 
FARMER one of the most valuable adver- 
tising mediums in the world for reliable 
parties. Orang Judd, Editor and Business 
Manager. W. W. Corbett, 1st Asst. Editor; 
Geo. T. Judd, Ass’t. Business Manager. 
Issued Weekly, The Prairie Farmer Pub- 
lishing Co., $2.00 per annum. 5 cts. per 
copy.” 

The “Illinois Printing Company, Blank 
Book Makers, Printers and Stationers, 
Danville, Illinois,” used illustrations of six 
different blank book bindings. The phrase 
“In reply to your favor of” is printed on 
the left with the date line to the right of 
the sheet. 

“H. W. Rokker, Printer, Stereotyper, 
Binder and Stationer, 309 S. Fifth Street, 
Book Publisher and Blank Book Manufac- 
turer, Springfeld, Illinois .......... 1885” 
included the information “Printer and 
Binder of the State” on his letterhead. 

The “Rockford Register” had a rather 
elaborate letterhead in 1869 which included 
an engraving of a printing press, across the 
top of the sheet of paper, with the name 
of the newspaper superimposed upon it. 
In a decorated box, at the left of the sheet 
of stationery, a flag, on a standard, with 
the following information printed in it: 
“Rockford Register (Republican) $2.00 
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per annum, strictly in advance. Publisher’s 
for the proprietors of ‘Words for Christ’, 
monthly, ‘Golden Censor’, semi-monthly, 
and “Western Mirror’, Weekly.” In bold 
type “Book & Ornamental Printing’, then 


in small type “of every description.” “Fast 
Presses, Superior Facilities. Satisfaction 
Warranted.” Below the Box “J. E. Fox, 


Supt. Printing Department” appears. The 
figure of a woman, in loose flowing robe, 
carrying a flag and a laurel branch is 
printed to the right of the illustration of 
the printing press. A dotted line with 
“1869” in the center and another ruled line 
below this with the center “M’’........... ‘ 
for the name of the person to whom the 
letter is writen, makes it rather unusual. 
The paper is ruled. 


Among the military organizations, whose 
letterheads are shown, there is one of the 
“Head Quarters, Governor’s Guard, Spring- 
field, Jan. 4, 1876. The emblem, placed 
to the left of the sheet of paper, is an oval 
seal bearing the initials, “G G” in old 
English type. From back of the seal ap- 
pear the tops of four army rifles, and four 
flags, two on either side, with a drum, 
powder can and cannon balls arranged 
around the bottom of the seal. The “Com- 
mittee Room, Springfield Zouaves, Gover- 
nor’s Guard, Co. D, Springfield, Ill., Jan. 
3, 1876” bears a cut of a diamond shaped 
shield suspended, by three linked chains, 
from a rifle. The shield has decorated cor- 
ners with a knapsack, as used by the 
Zouaves, in the center. The knapsack has 
the four letters, one in each corner, “S. Z. 
G. G.” “Organized June 15, 1868,” ap- 
pears at the bottom of the shield. 


Letters from a number of exhibitions, in 
which Illinois took part, are included. The 
“Inter-State Industrial Exposition of Chi- 
cago,” 1885 and “The World’s Industrial 
and Cotton Centennial Exposition, 1885.” 
Both of these letterheads include the names 
of the officers and engravings of the build- 
ings used at the expositions. The “Office 
of the Secretary, World’s Columbian Com- 
mission, Pullman Bldg., Chicago, IIL, 
U. S. A.” has an engraving of the World”, 
floating upon a cloud, with North and 
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South America shown upon the globe. This 
is one of the letterheads of 1890. 

One finds the phrase “Stenographer’s 
letter” appearing at the top and along the 
left margin of letters of 1879. Telephone 
numbers and office hours begin to appear 
in 1885. “Stenographic dictation” came 
into general use, with the typewriter, about 
1890. Initials of the stenographer appear 
at the top of the letter. The dictator of 
the letter often used a rubber stamp with 
the information “Dictated by” with his 
mame. These stamps were round, oval, 
square or diamond shaped and were neatly 
stamped at the top of the letter. 


Examples of letterheads which are dated 
before the Chicago fire of 1871 are to be 
found in this collection. These are of spe- 
cial interest as they contain pictures of 
buildings as they appeared before the fire. 

The Mayor of Chicago, in 1862, and the 
Office of the Clerk of the County Court of 
Cook County, in 1867, used the same en- 
graving of the City-County building. This 
engraving was done by the lithographer Ed. 
Mendel of Chicago. 


In 1866 the “Land Department of the 
Illinois Central Rail Road Co.” used a front 
view of the three story building “58”, which 
served as their office. Some of these letter- 
heads are printed in green ink while others 
are in the conventional black. This litho- 
graph, also done by Ed. Mendel, shows 
several people in the door way of the 
building and one man descending the stair- 
way. A one horse delivery wagon, with 
driver, and a buckboard, with a high step- 
ping horse, being driven by a stately 
looking driver, completes the picture. 


An engraving of the “Office of the Chi- 
cago Evening Journal, 50 Dearborn Street, 
Chicago”, a four story building, was used 
on their stationery of the 1860’s. Three 
windows on each of the second, third and 
fourth floors, across the front of the build- 
ing with many windows along the side indi- 
cates a light and well ventilated office and 
shop. No vehicles appear in this cut, but 
a number of pedestrians, both men and 
women, are shown approaching the build- 
ing with some in front of the building. 
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This letterhead is one of many which are 
printed in different colored inks. The en- 
graving on both samples of stationery of 
1864 and 1867 are printed in black ink. 
However, on the letterhead of 1864 the firm 
name is printed in red ink. The name, 
in old English Type, is to the right of the 
engraving and is curved like an ox-bow 
across the top of the sheet. Floral decora- 
tions, at the corners and in the curves are 
printed in bright blue. The address, in 
blue ink, and the sentence which informs 
one that “Book and Job Printing Neatly 
Done, with Dispatch”, in red ink, are 
printed in two straight lines directly below 
the names of the firm. The letter-head of 
1867 is much more ornate. The engraving 
is the same but to the right of it is a 
brown tone engraving of a printing press. 
Beside the press stands the figure of 
“Columbia” holding, in her right hand, a 
staff surmounted by the liberty cap. In 
her left hand, a wreath of laural which she 
holds over a bust of Washington mounted 
on a pedestal bearing the date 1776. 


The pedestal is surrounted by many 
large bound volumes and a scroll. The 
name of the firm is superimposed upon this 
brown tone engraving. “The Office of the” 
printed in black ink and curved above 
“Chicago Evening Journal’, in red ink, 
with “No. 46 Dearborn Street”, in black, 
below the name of the firm.” The city and 
date, “Chicago......... 186—”’ is printed 
in script with black ink. 

The 1867 letterhead of Otto H. Matz, 
Architect, bears an engraving of the Chi- 
cago Union Depot. In the same year the 
“John W. Farwell & Co., Wholesale Dry 
Goods, 42, 44 & 46 Wabash Ave., Chi- 
cago” used an engraving of their five story 
building. The earlier name of the firm, 
“Cooley, Farwell & Co. Dry Goods at 
Wholesale” appears on top of the front of 
the building. The “Office of Hammer & 
Smith, Attorneys and Counselors, Rooms 
33 & 34 Reynolds Block, Chicago” used 
an engraving of the Court House of Cook 
County in 1870. 

Another interesting letterhead of the 
1860’s is that of “The Eagle Works Manu- 
facturing Company.” It has an engraving 
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of their building placed in the center, near 
the top, of the sheet of paper, with the 
name of the firm, curved and decorated 
with grace lines, above it. The names of 
the President, and Secretary-Treasurer ap- 
pear at the upper left corner and names of 
the Superintendent and Draughtsman at 
the right. To the left of the engraving 
the words “Manufacture Steam Engines & 
Boilers, Sugar Cane Mills, Quartz Mills” 
are arranged, with grace lines, to form a 
medallion. To the right “Patent Fire & 
Steam Coil Evaporators, Saw Mills, Grist 
Mills, & All Kinds of Machinery” are ar- 
ranged in a similar manner. The engraving 
of the plant shows two sides of the three 
story building. On both sides, at the very 
top, are two signs bearing the name of the 
firm. Across one side of the building, 
above the windows of the first floor, ap- 
pears the firm name of “P. W. Gates & 
Co.” On the other side, above the windows 
of the second floor is printed “Office.” 
Beginning about the center and extending 
across the front of the building to the left 
is an outside stairway which leads to the 
second floor. To the right of the center 
is another stairway which extends to the 
second floor and around the corner of the 
building to the third floor. At the street 
level ten or more huge wheels, the kind 
used in large machines, lean against the 
wall of the building. Emerging from the 
rear of the building is the engine of a train 
with smoke pouring from its funnel shaped 
smoke stack. Two masts and the flag pole 
of a vessel extend above the rear of the 
building indicating that the plant is located 
on the water front. A two wheeled horse 
drawn cart, and an omnibus, drawn by a 
team of horses, with drivers are shown in 
the street. In the foreground, on the side- 
walk, are a man and woman walking, with 
a small boy and man, who appear to be 
conversing, standing at the corner. An 
old fashioned gas lamp post adds a new 
detail to engravings of this period. 


“Culver, Page & Hoyne, Blank Book 
Manufacturers, Binders and Stationers, 128 
& 130 Lake Street, Chicago, .......... 
1869” used an engraving of their building 
on their stationery. The corner view, of 
the five story building, displays a flag on 
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either side suspended from the fifth floor 
level. The name of the firm appears, on 
both sides of the building, just above the 
third floor windows. The names of the 
streets, “Lake” and “Clark” are printed on 
the corner of the building indicating the 
location of the building. Pedestrians, an 
open carriage, drawn by two horses, drays 
and a sulky add interest to the engraving. 
Other examples of Culver, Page & Hoyne 
engravings and printing are to be found in 
this collection. 

In this display of almost 500 letterheads 
many variations in printing are to be 
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found. Some ornate, others in simple dig- 
nity, but all effective. The four basic 
alphabets, Old English, Roman, Script and 
Block have been used in the printing of 
most of the letterheads. The illustrations 
include engravings, wood cuts, lithographs 
and photographs. In this collection no 


attempt has been made to compare the 
letterhead of this early period with the 
modern streamlined letterhead of today. 
However, an attempt has been made to 
give you some idea of the letterheads used 
by business firms of the State of Illinois 
during the years of 1854 to 1900. 








